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Shipping Board =U 


Votes Not to Ask 


ipturn in Business Is Shown 
In Many Sections of Country 25 Postmasterships 





Funds Next Year President’s Organization Informed of Im- 


provement, Especially in East 


Merchapt Fleet Corporation 
Is Te iecket to Furnish 
Surplus Necessary to Meet 
Operating Losses 


Sale of Several Lines 
Seen in Near Future 


® Decision to Seek No Appro- 


priation Is Said to Be in 
Line With Governmental 
Program of Economy 


The United States Shipping Board voted 
Oct. 14 not to ask Congress for an appro- 
priation for operation of shins for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, according 
to information supplied by the Board fol- 
lowing adjournment of its regular weekly 
meeting. 

Losses will be met by a surplus of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, it is expected. 
Congress appropriated $1,970,000 for the 
Board’s shipping fund to meet the loss 
for the 1931-32 fiscal year. 

The move to seek no 
for the fund, it 


appropriation 
was explained, is in 


line with the Administration’s desire for | 


the utmost economy in governmental ex- 
penditures and a minimum of appropria- 
tion demands upon the Treasury, it was 
explained. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

It is not anticipated that the operating 
loss will be eliminated, as a number of 
the Government-owned shipping lines 
have consistently lost money. And for 
1932 the indications are that 
loss estimates will be considerably 


information 


eXxX- 


@iceeded. But it is fully expected that the 


Fleet Corporation surplus will furnish the 
necessary funds with which to carry on 
not only for 1932 but also for 1933. 


Source of Surplus 

This surplus arises from the sale of 
ships, damage claims and other sources. 
By 1933 it is believed that the Shipping 
Board will have sold several lines to pri- 
vate American shipping interests. 

The lines which will likely be sold in 
the next few months are the American 
Hampton Roads Line, American Republic 
Line, Dixie Mediterranean Line, and 
Oriole Lines 
American Diamond Lines and Mobile 
Oceanic Line, have already been disposed 
of and are in process of delivery at the 
presenttime. ; 

The Board at its Oct 14 meeting ap- 
proved five agreements for cooperative 
working arrangements of carriers. Four 
of these involved the Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd. 

Following are the agreements approved 
which were filed in compliance with sec- 
tion 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916: 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Furness 
Red Cross Line: Covers through shipments 
of fish from St. Johns, Newfoundland, to 
ports of call of Bull Insular in Puerto 
Rico, with transshipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on direct 


e line rates, out of which Bull Insular is to 


receive the proportions set forth in the 
momorandum filed plus 2'2 per 100 pounds 
on shipmnets to San Juan and plus 10 
per cent on shipments to Areciba, these 
additional proportions to be added to the 
through rates. Cost of transfer and cus- 
toms entry at New York to be absorbed 
by Furness Red Cross Line out of the pro- 
portion. 
Shipments of Silk 

Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Blue Funnel Line and Pacific S. S. Co.; 
with Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Pacific 
S. S. Co.; with Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha 
and Pacific S. S. Co.: These three agree- 


ments, which are identical except as to| 


the participating trans-Pacffic carrier, 
provide for through shipments of silk from 
Oriental base ports of loading of the trans- 


Pacific carrier to United States Atlantic | 


Coast ports of call of Dollar Line, with 
transhipment at Seattle or Victoria and 
San Francisco. Through rates are to be 
same as applicable direct line conference 
rates, of which the trans-Pacific carrier 
is to receive 50 per cent, while the re- 
mainder is to be apportioned between Pa- 
cific Steamship Company and Dollar Line 
in the ratios set forth in the agreements. 


Transhipment cost at Seattle of Victoria | 


is to be absorbed 50 per cent by trans- 
Pacific carrier, 162-3 per cent by Pacific 
Steamship Company and 331-3 per cent 
When shipments of all 
cargo to be transferred at San Francisco 
aggregates less than 100 tons cost of 
transfer and inward and outward tolls are 
to be absorbed one-third by Pacific Steam- 


Column 3.) 
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Foreign-born Ratio 
Of City Populations 





Twelve Localities Have 100.000 
Or More, Census Reveals 


Twelve cities in the United States have 
100,000 or more foreign-born white per- 
sons in their respective populations, ac- 
cording to a classification of the foreign- 
born white pépulation by country of birth 
for cities of 100,000 or more population, 
based on the 1930 census and issued Oct. 
14 by the Bureau of the Census. 

New York City’s 2,293,400 foreign-born 
white persons comprise 146,262 persons 
born in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, 192,810 persons born in the Irish 
Free State, 86,493 persons born in Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, 237.588 born 
in Germany, 238.339 in Poland, 35,318 in 





Czechoslovakia, 127.169 in Austria, 59,883 
in Hungary. 6,450 in Yugoslavia, 442,431 
in Russia, 15,005 in Lithuania, 27,182 in 
Greece, 440,250 in Italy, 39,622 in Canada 
anc 198598 persons born in _ othe: 
countries 


Ranking after New York City, the cities 
having 100,000 or more foreign-born whit« 
persons in their respective populations 
are Chicago, with a total of 842,057; De- 
troit with 399,281; Philadelphia with 368,- 

#624; Cleveland with 229.487: Boston with 


228.356; Los Angeles with 181,848; San 
Francisco with 153,386; Buffalo with 


118.316; Newark with 115,204; Milwaukee 
with 109,383; and Pittsburgh with 109,072. 
according to the statement. 


previous | 


Two shipping services, the! 





General improvement in business con- , 
ditions in recent weeks was reported from | 
various cities throughout the eastern half 
of the country and more activity in steel 
industries was reported from Buffalo, Chi- 
cago and Birmingham, according to the 
weekly survey of business and employ- 
ment issued Oct. 14 by the President’s 
Organization of Unemployment Relief. 

Better employment conditions were 
found in New York State, New England, 
Richmond, North Carolina, Birmingham, 
Nashville, Little Rock, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Portland, Oreg., and San Francisco. 
Reports from Mobile, New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, Indianapolis, Detroit and Galveston 
reflected little Change or recession. 

Buffalo reports sdid that steel produc- 
tion is expected to mount to 40 per cent of 
capacity in the near future, while Bir- 
mingham said sheet and plate mills are 
running at 100 per cent capacity. Pitts- 
burgh reported a slower upturn in bitu- 
minous coal than usual. 

Improved retail trade was seen in Buf- 
falo, Chagjotte, Chattanooga, Little Rock 


Mr. Laval to Select 
Own Topics, Says 
Secretary Stimson 


Declares Premier Is Free 
To Discuss Any Matter 
He Desires in Conference 
With President 


Because of reports in the French press 
that Premier Laval would be faced with 
a “cut and dried” program of discussion 
when he arrives in Washington, the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, issued 
a statement Oct. 14 stating that Premier 
Laval would be: free to discuss anything 
he desired. 

Secretary Stimson’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Fear has apparently been expressed in 
some quarters of the French press that 
when Mr. Laval arrives here on his visit 
he will be presented by the President with 


a cut and dried proposal of some sort 
which he must either accept or reject. 
Nothing could be further from our 
thoughts. 


We have no intention of trying to im- 
pose upon Mr. Laval what he shall dis- 
cuss during his visit. He is coming as our 
guest and we are only anxious to give him 
as such the utmost freedom of seleciion 


‘in the topics which he may care to dis- 


cuss with the President. Our hope is 


| that he will feel free to bring up any and 


| 


}der that 


every matter which he desires, and that 
the discussion thereon shall be as frank 
and comprehensive as possible. 

We have no intention of imposing any 
program upon France or any other na- 
tion, but we feel that it is of the utmost 
importance that there should be a full 
and friendly interchange of views in or- 
France and the United States 
may have the most complete information 
as to each other’s views. We feel that 
such information will be most helpful in 
working out our future cooperation. 


United States Awaits 
League Action on China 


The United States is awaiting the out- 
come of the Manchurian deliberations of 
the Council of the League of Nations, ac- 
cording to information obtained orally at 
the Department of State Oct. 14. 

No move will be made by the United 
States until it has had a report from 
Prentiss Gilbert, American Consul General 
at Geneva, who was instructed to attend 
the meeting of the Council if invited, it 
was learned at fhe Department. 

Secretary Stimson also straightened out 
conflicting reports over the sessions of 
the council on Oct. 13, at which time the 
Department of State said the council had 
not met, while newspaper reports stated 
that the council had debated the Man- 
churian situation for four hours. 

Secretary Stimson explained orally that 
he had no report from Mr. Gilbert that 
the council had met. The only meeting 
Mr. Gilbert reported was that of the Com- 
mittee of Five, consisting of Great Britain, 
France, Japan, Italy and Germany. 


and St. Louis. Harvesting of the sugar 
beet crop is now under way in Colorado 
and Utah, reports from Denver and Salt 
Lake City said, and employment is ex- 
pected to pick up as a result. Galveston 
reported current cotton exports greater 
than last year. 
Trade Decline in Detroit 


Detroit reports said that although Oc- 
ober had seen some improvement, Sep- 
tember retail trade fell off noticeably, de- 
partment stores reporting an 18 per cent 
drop and other retail establishments a 25 
per cent decrease. Employment was said 
to have decreased in Indianapolis and 
Mobile. 

A better outlook with increased steel 

orders was described in reports from Chi- 
cago while San Francisco said employ- 
ment in metal trades and department 
stores was holding up well. Los Angeles 
reports said, however, that the number of 
unemployed is increasing in that city. 
Portland reports said Oregon flour mills 
are busy milling wheat for China. The 
report follows in full text: 
| Reports from 41 localities on conditions 
| affecting business and employment were 
;}made public today by Fred C. Croxton, 
Assistant ‘Director of the President's Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief. The 
reports, which came through district of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce, 
follow: 


Confidence in New England 


Boston, Mass.—The First National Bank 
of Boston reports that although industrial 
production has declined, the rate of ac- 
tivity in New England is still higher than 
in the rest of the country. Production 
of shoes, men’s and women’s clothing. 
furniture, hosiery, knit goods, and textile 
machinery is fairly active. Although wool 
consumption has declined, consumption 
for the first eight months is ahead of 
last year. 

Confidence in this area is well sustained 
and in the first eight months of 1931 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Three Countries Act 


To Stabilize Money 


Brazil, Argentina and Latvia 
Move to Control Banking 
And Foreign Exchange 


To maintain their respective currency 
standards, the governments of Brazil. 
Argentina and Latvia have instituted 
measures to regulate banking and for- 
eign exchange in their domains, accord- 
ing to statements, based on information 
received from Commerce Department 
representatives in these countries, issued 
Oct. 14 by the Department. 

With certain provisions to be fulfilled 
by debtors, Brazil has authorized a 60-day 
extension in the time for paying all debts 
owed in foreign currencies and maturing 
up to Dec. 31, it was stated. It was ex- 
plained that the Latvian Government now 
has “practically a monopoly on foreign 
trade.” 


Argentine Action 


The Argentine Government has author- 
ized a committee headed by a bank presi- 
dent to regulate “all exchange _opera- 
tions,” it was disclosed. 

The Department’s statement of Bra- 
zilian regulations follows in full text: 

Some uncertainty exists in Brazilian 
banking circles upon the exact scope of 
the new exchange regulations, according 
to cabled information received from Com- 
mercial Attache Carlton Jackson at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The new regulations are 
three articles, the substance of which is 
reported by Mr. Jackson as follows: 

Article 1—Bills and contractual pay- 
ments maturing up to Dec. 31 in foreign 
currencies will be extended 60 days be- 
yond their respective maturity dates. 

1. This is not applicable to contracts 
for the purchase and sale of exchange. 

2. To avail himself of the terms of 
Article 1 the Brazilian debtor must 
posit the equivalent in milreis in the 
Bank of Brazil or in the bank through 
which the draft has been sent, the milreis 
being calculated for this purpose at four 
pence, taking sterling at its par value 





Histories of Education in 15 States 
Com piled as Part of National Volume 


Federal Office Sponsoring Accounts of Development of| 


The Public School Sys 


tem, Existing Treatises 


On Subject Being Out of Date 


Jy StORIEs of the development of edu- 
cation in 15 States are now being 
written by qualified schools and when 
complete will be published by the United 
States Office of Education, according to 
information made public Oct. 14 at the 


| editorial division of the Federal Office. 


| 


| 


The compilation of historical material on 
State education is in line with a move- 
ment sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Committee on State 
Histories of Education to make available 
in concise narrative a complete account 
of the American public school system from 
earliest times to the present so that out 
of it a true history of American educa- 
tion may be written, it was explained 
Additional information taken from a 
summary prepared by Stuart G. Noble, 
chairman of the Committee on. State 
Histories of Education and professor at 
Tulane University, was supplied by the 
Office of Education as follows: 

The States which are subjects of the 
historical studies are: California, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington. 

Preparation of histories of education in 
the respective States is an outgrowth of 
the first report of the national commit- 
tee on State histories which revealed that 


only eight of the 62 extant State histories 
of education are reliable and up to date 
and that nine States have no published 
account whatever of the development of 
their school systems. 


The committee, which is composed of 22 
college professors, outlined in its second 
report the specifications for the proposed 
new series of State histories of education. 
Its third and most recent report, which 
was given before the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education at Detroit 
Feb. 24, 1931, recorded the progress in pre- 
paring manuscripts. 

The authorship should interest students 
of educational! history resident in centers 
where documentary materials are abun- 
dant. Graduate students in this field may 
find the possibilities for research quite 
adequate for meeting the requirements for 
higher degrees. Some of the histories wi! 
doubtless be prepared as dissertations for 
the doctor's degree. 

A State history of education is defined 
by the committee as a “readable narra- 
tive of convenient length covering the 
entire span of the history of the State.” 
In case it may seem wise, for considera- 
tions of space, to limit-the treatment of 
the older States, the committee advises 


| lContinued on Page 2, Column 7,] 


included in| 


de- | 


Examination to Fill 


Competitive Tests to Be Held 
During the Winter Under 
Executive Order 


T THE request of Postmaster Genera! | 
Walter F. Brown, the Civil Service 
Commission will conduct a special com- 
petitive examination to fill postmasters’ 
vacancies at 25 offices throughout the| 
United States, according to information 
made available at the Commission Oct. 14. 
This will not be an examination under 
the Civil Service Act and rules, it was 
pointed out, but is to be held under an 
Executive Order of May 10, 1921, revised 
May 1, 1929, providing for such procedure. 
The following information was made 
available: 
The examination 





will be held in 19 
States, at 25 branch offices of the Com-/} 
mission, some time this Winter. Appli- 
cations must be in the hands of the Com- 
mission not later than Oct. 30, 1931. 
Offices to be filled, with their salaries, 
include Irondale, Ala. ($1,300); Corning, 
Ark. ($2,200); Tranquillity, Calif. $(1,100); | 
Pawnee and Ridgwaf, Ill. ($1,900 each); | 
|Eminence, Ky. $2,200);. Bernardston and 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





Shrinkage of Credit — 
And Political Outlook 


| Hurt German Trade 


Restoration of Confidence 
And Normal International 
Financial Operations Are 
Believed Primary Needs 





| By H. Lawrence Groves 


Commercial Attache, Department of 
| Commerce, at Berlin 


Serious derangement of German foreign 
| trade as a result of the sterling deprecia- 
j tion, continued reduction of working cap- 
| ital due to the steady shrinkage of credit 
sources, and the disturbing domestic po- 
| litical outlook present a heavy handicap 
|for German trade and industry with no 

prospect of relief in sight. 


| 
Remedial measures thus far applied are 


said to be largely of a restrictive and tem- 
porary character with little curative ef- 
fect. In German opinion permanent im- 
provement can come only from a resump- 
tion of more normal international credit 
operations, une same adjustment of prices 
of raw materials and manufactured goods, 
and a Yeneral restoration of confidence. 
Wage Cuts Sanctioned 
Business interests throughout the coun- 


try are making drastic efforts to reduce | 


production costs in order to retain their 
competitive position in the domestic and 
foreign markets. The government is sup- 
porting this effort by sanctioning wage 
| reductions, but there is no prospect as yet 
disclosed of modifying the heavy taxes for 
social charges. 

The government is planning further ag- 
gressive steps to expedite the reduction of 
prices for manufactured goods with legal 
measures probable for relaxing retail price 
agreements. The maintenance of a com- 
petitive position in foreign markets is 
largely dependent upon the success in re- 


ducing production costs and the avail- 
ability of eredit facilities at reasonable 
rates. 


} Conservation Measures 

The latest government decrees, designed 
to conserve credits and other resources now 
available for commercial purposes, amplify 
the restrictions previously established for 


the control of foreign exchange transac- | 


tions and are necessarily applying severe 
pressure on import trade. 

The so-called Third Presidential Emer- 
gency Decree, effective Oct. 7, modified 
or replaced the numerous earlier decrees 


to sanify the Federal and local govern- 
ment finances, ameliorate unemployment 
and the status of the unemployment funds, 
reestablish confidence in the savings 
banks and other financial 
improve the plight of domestic agricul- 
ture, simplify and expedite court procedure 
and extend police powers to control politi- 
cal outbreaks. 
| Construction Curtalled 
Significant provisions of the decree in- 
clude: A practical abolition of all govern- 
ment building operations for the next 
three years, a proposal to change the gov- 
ernment fiscal year to begin on July 1 
(instead of April 1), a reduction of 20 
per cent in the building tax, a regulation 
making the use of 5 per cent potato flour 
“compulsory in all wheat products, simpli- 
| fication of conditions for reduction of 
[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.} 


Trade With Orient 
Declines for Month 


|Continued Drop Is Noted by 
Department of Commerce 


This country’s export and import trade 
| with oriental countries in August was con- 
siderably less than during July and was 
less than in August of 1930, the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce stated Oct. 14. 

The Department points out that 
though during August 
China, Siam, China, Malaya and Ceylon 
were of greater value than in the corre- 
| sponding month in 1930, the purchases 
of American products by every other Far 
Eastern country represented declines rang- 
jing from 7 per cent in the case of the 
Philippines to 27 per cent in the instance 


al- 


of India. The statement follows in full 
text: 
Exports Below July Totals 
United States trade with the Far East 
during August, 1931, continued to show 


the effect of general trade depression, ‘ow 
purchasing power of the countries con- 
erned, and fluctuating prices, combined 
with seasonal dullness. As a result, there- 
fore, total exports to this area, amounting 
to $28,463,000, were $5,460,000, or 13 per 
cent, below the July total of $33,953,000, 
while imports declined by $2,655,000, or 5.6 
per cent, from $47,527,000 to $44,872,000, 
Accordingly our total combined export and 
import trade with the Orient for August 
amounted to $73,335.000, compared with 
$81,480,000 for the previous month 
Compared with exports for August, 1930, 


} \Continucd on Page 5, Column 5.] 


and effected widespread changes designed | 


organizations, | 


exports to Indo-, 


Senator Frazier 
Seeks Emergency | 


Aid for Farmers. 


Agriculture Should Receive 


Financial Relief Similar 
To That Given Banks, He) 
Tells Secretary Hyde 


President Is Urged 
To Favor Liberality 


Extension of Loans Made in 
Drought Areas Sought; Pro- 
tection for Growers of Cot- 
ton Proposed 


now in 
have at least 


farmers 
should 


Declaring American 
desperate straits 


}as much consideration as the banking in- 


terests, Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, in letters he made public Oct. 14, 
called for relief action by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and by the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau of the Department of 
the Treasury. He is a majority member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Senator Frazier also stated that it is 
imperative that Congress should swing 
into legislative action immediately to help 
meet the distress of agriculture and bank- 
ing and to give prompt and effective con- 
sideration to grave ntaional problems gen- 
erally. 

Appeal Made to President 

President Hoover was urged Oct. 14 by 


Representatives Sandlin (Dem.), of Min- | 
den, La., and Wilson (Dem.), of Ruston, | 


La., who called on him at the White 
House, to favor a more liberal policy on 
the part of the Federal Government for 
the extension of 
in the drought-stricken areas of the coun- 
try. 

Recently, Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, Senate Minority Leader, after 
a conference with President Hoover, said 
he had heen assured that the Adminis- 
| tration would treat drought loans indi- 
| Vidually and on their merits. 

Representatives Sandlin and Wilson 
said they sought a more liberal policy 
with reference to drought loans “in order 
to protect the farmer against being forced 
| to put his cotton on the market.” They 
| declined to amplify their recommenda- 
| tions to the President, but said they would 
| discuss the matter later with the Secre- 
| tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. 
Suggests Financing Method 

Senator Frazier, under date of Oct. 6, 
wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, regarding the necessity of 
| feed loans for the drought-stricken areas 
of the country and made suggestions re- 
| garding a financing method to meet the 
| present emergency. His letter in full text 
| follows: 

; “I understand the Secretary of the 

Treasury, realizing that there is an emer- 
|gency confronting the bankers, recently 
| has ruled that the bankers might be al- 
| lowed to carry the bonds they hold at 
; the same value at which they were pur- 
| chased instead of their present cash value. 

“In view of this precedent and in view 
|of the emergency confronting the farmers 
of the drought-stricken section, do you 
not think you can consider the value of 
the livestock in the drought-stricken areas 
at the same value they were appraised at 
when the mortgage against them was 
made, and, if you do that, would you not 
be justified in taking a second mortgage 
as the security would then be ample to 
protect feed loans by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“There is no question about the emer- 
gency and some action should be taken 
at once in order that the farmers may get 
the loans necessary to feed their livestock.” 

Regulations Formulated 

Secretary Hyde in his reply said the De- 
partment has worked out some regula- 
tions on the subject which are about to 
| be printed and that he has also conferred 
on the subject with the governors of sev- 
eral States in the Northwest. 
| Senator Frazier also wrote to Paul 
Bestor, Farm Loan Commissioner, in the 
Treasury Department, suggesting that the 
Board make an emergency ruling in re- 
gard to farm loan foreclosures so as to 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2?.} 


loans made to farmers | 


Frozen-food Trade | 


Forty Marketing Plants Are 


Established in 14 States | 
dnd Canada | 
= | 


Gy freezing, or the preservation of | 
« foods at extremely low temperatures, 
has reached the stage whereby more than | 
40 plants have been established in Amer- 
ica for the marketing of rapid frozen | 
products and important strides made in 


| solving the distribution problems incident 


to the development of this newest of in- 
dustries, according to information made 
available Oct. 14 by the Department of 
Commerce 

Plants for rapid freezing of foods are 
now operating in 14 States and four Cona- 
dian provinces and some of the largest 
interests in the food industry have al- 
ready entered or are planning to enter 
the field. Besides the production of quick 
frozen fish and sea foods and cut meats, 
the industry is widening its field of mer- 
chandising to include a Mrge variety of 
fruits and vegetables, according to the 
Department's information which included 
the following additional advices: 

Having practically overcome technologi- 
cal problems in connection with the actual 
production of quick frozen foods, the in- 
dustry is now focusing its attention to the 


Column 6.) 


‘Measures to Check 


Fish Depletion in 


Great Lakes Advised 


{Continued on Page 3, 


|Overfishing and Waste Are 
Responsible for Decline 
| In Stocks, According to 
| Federal Specialist 


Reduced fishing and other voluntary 

action to prevent continued waste of fish 
in the Great Lakes was advocated Oct. 
14 in an oral statement by Elmer Hig- 
;gins, Chief of the Division of Scientific 
| Inquiry, Bureau of Fisheries, Department 
}of Commerce. 
Pointing out that the yield from Lake 
| Erie has dropped from 56,000,000 pounds 
in 1925 to some 30,000,000 pounds in 1929, 
Mr. Higgins declared that depletion of the 
‘Lake fisheries is due in a large extent to 
overfishing and wastage of fish below the 
legal limits 

After returning to Washington from the 
Great Lakes Fishery Conference at Buf- 
fale, N..Y., where he discussed waste as 





& menace to the Lake fisheries, Mr. Hig- | 


gins said that liberation of 160,000,000 
undersized fish could be effected each year 
by the use of nets with larger mesh. Ac- 
tion of this sort would be equally as ef- 
fective and 
placing fish than would 
hatcheries, he added. 
Stocks Reduced 

Further oral information made ayail- 
able follows: . 

Although it is undoubtedly true that the 
economic depression has played its part in 
aggravating unfavorable conditions of the 
fisheries of the Lakes, it is equally true 


that the recent decline in yield in certain | 


species of fish is due to an increasing 


scarcity of the fish remaining to be caught | 


in the Lakes. This condition has been 
noted and commented upon on many oc- 
casions, so that it is more important now 
to consider remedial measures than to 
worry overlong about the fact of the de- 
pletion, which can be accepted in some 
cases without further proof. 

Various causes for this decline in actual 
abundance of many of the more 
species in the Lakes fisheries have 


received more convincing support than the 
view that overfishing is primarily re- 
sponsible for oncoming depletion. That 
the birth rate and growth rate together 
are insufficient on the average to balance 
the withdrawals by the fishery from the 
capital stock. 
Charges Wastefulness 

The yield of comercial fish in Lake Erie 
in 1929 exceeded 30,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 64,000,000 pounds from 1913 
to 1915 and 56,000,000 pounds from 1921 
to 1925. For every fish landed in this 
30.000,000 pounds, it is safe to estimate 
that two more were killed, and because 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


W eather Forecasts for Entire Season 
| Possible Under Program of Bureau 


Efforts Being Made to Corre 


late Conditions Elsewhere in 


The World With Subsequent Conditions Here, 


‘Enabling Long-range Predictions 


pMSTEAD of being able to forecast only 


for the coming week, the Weather Bu- 


reau will be able to predict the weather 


for an entire season if the Bureau suc- 


ceeds in its present endeavor to correlate 


conditions elsewhere in the world with 
subsequent conditions in this country, R 
H. Weightman of ‘the Weather Bureau 
stated orally Oct. 14 
That the weather in 
may foretell conditions 


tropical regions 
which will ma- 


| terialize in Canada three to nine months 


later is indicated in studies published by 
Fred Groissmayer of Passau, 
and it is by discovering similar correla- 
tions for the United States that the Bu- 
reau may be able to issue seasonal fore- 
casts, according to Mr. Weightman. 
Weather data from 60 worid points has 
been collected and charted by seasons in 
Mr. Weighman's office By comparing 
these charts with similar ones for the 12 
regions of the United States the investi- 
gators may. for instance, be able to de- 
tect a relation between Autumn tempera- 
tures in India and subsequent Winter 
conditions in the northern United States 
The Bureau is now working out its cor- 


relation coefficients and can not say 
whether or not its endeavor to discover 
|relations will be successful. Unless the 


| data will enable the Bureau to guess right 
in more than 75 per cen‘ of the cases, the 

| Bureau will not feel justified in using this 

|}new forecasting method Mr. Weightman 
said. 

| In two articles published in the Monthly 


Germany, 


Weather Review for November, 1929, Mr 
Groissmayer revealed that, “The weather 
elemenis of Argentina, Egypt, and espe- 
cially East India, are of enormous influ- 
ence upon the following Canadian Win- 
ters, nine ‘to three months later.” Addi- 
tional! iniormation contained in the two 
articles tollows: 


The excessively mild Canadian Winters 


of 1877-78, 1901-2, 1905-6 and 1918-19 were | 
India. | 


preceded by severe droughts in 
Moreover, air pressure over central India 
proved most closely correlated with 
ubsequent Winter at Winnipeg, 
The highest India pressure 
was followed by the 
Winnipeg. 


An especially cool Indian Autumn, that 
is, Ohe 2 degrees or more below normal, is 
always followed by a severe Winter in 
Winnipeg, and a warm Fall in northwest- 
ern India always precedes a ‘warm Winter 
at Winnipeg. 

Pro!. Charles F. Brooks, of Clark Uni- 
versity at Worcester, Mass., in a discus- 
ion of Mr. Groissmayer’s work which ac- 
companies the articles in the Weather 
Review, points out that of five annual 
iorecasts based on Groissmayer’s work one 
was nearly perfect, two were reasonably 


that of 


mildest Winter in 


successful, One was good, and one was | 


poor. 

The Weather Bureau is not aware of 
the methods used by Mr. Groissmayer, but 
is proceeding with its own investigations, 
Mr. Weightman said. 


considerably cheaper in re- | 
stocking from | 


valued | 
been | 
suggested, but among them all none has! 


the | 
Canada. | 
1877, | 





Payments in Cash 


Rapidly Expanding 
ee ® For: All Federal 


Workers Studied 


Undersecretary Mills Has 
Completed Investigation 
And Is Expected to Hand 
Down Ruling on Subject 


Method Is Favored 
By Treasurer Woods 


Says Marked Savings Could Be 
Effected by Elimination of 
Checks, 100.000 Being the 
Average Handled Daily 

Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, has completed a canvass of 
executive departments and independent 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
ascertain if it is feasible to adopt a sys- 
tem of paying all salaried workers in cash, 
rather than by check, it was stated orally 
| Oct. 14 at the Department of the 
| Treasury. 

| The question with all of the supporting 

information on both before Mr, 

Mills along with a statement by Walter O. 

Woods, Treasurer of the United States. 

A decision will be rendered as soon as the 

Undersecretary has had time to examine 

the material before him, it was stated. 


Additional information was made avail- 
uble as follows: 
Sought for Many Years 

The Treasury has sought for many years 
to establish the cash system for salary 
payments and has succeeded to a point 
where approximaiely two-thirds of the 
pay roll is so handled. But the numerous 
independent agencies throughout the Gov- 
ernment that nave been created in recent 
vars have had to be “educated” to the 
possibilities of reducing the burden of 
| work on the Treasury by the use of cash, 
| ately, however, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the General Accounting Of- 
fice have resumed the use of checks and 
that brought the subject again to the 
front 


sides is 


Many Checks Handled 

The Treasurer's office handles approxi- 
| mately 100,000 checks a day on the avere- 
age. Should the entire Government per- 
{sonnel be paid by check, this numbe 
| would’ be increased materially, for there” 
{are more than 70,000 on the pay rolls of 
ithe Government in the District of Co- 
j}lumbia alone, while the field forces whose 
| checks would eventually reach here would 
|}add to the burden which the Treasurer 
has informed Mr. Mills he is now carrying. 

It is Mr. Woods’ belief that there will 
be measurable savings accomplished by 
the use of cash in payment of salaries, 
|} within reasonable limitations. There is 
/no disposition to cut off checks entirely; 
}they would be used, for example, if an 
employe were away on pay day and de- 
| sired that his money be mailed to him, 
and there would be other privileges also. 

Keeping Work Current 

| Nevertheless, the Treasurer is convinced 
that by having disbursing clerks pay in 
cash the number of checks to clear 
through the Treasurer’s office would be 
reduced to such an extent that the present 
| staff would be able to keep its work cur- 
rent in all respects with the present per- 
sonnel. 7; 

The argument that has been presented 
by the Veterans’ Administration and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office officials is that they 
have a right to determihe the method 
to be used and that they find the check 
basis more satisfactory. They also have 
objected to transportation of funds 
through the streets to pay their clecks 
twice a month. 

On the other hand, among the numerous 
expressions that have been received from 
“the rank and file of the clerks” is a 
preponderance of sentiment for the use 
of cash. All of the major executive de- 
partments, as distinguished from inde- 
pendent agencies, have agreed with the 
Treasurer's view that cash should be used 
to the fullest extent 
| Another phase of the proposition that 
has attracted considerable attention is the 
loss of time by clerks in getting checks 
cashed. The hours of labor in the Gove-n- 
ment departments and establishments co- 
incide with the hours of banks, for the 
most part. Consequently, the clerks have 
to find means as well as time to reach .he 
cffice of the cashier of the Treasury or 
their own banks, resulting in what is be- 
lieved to be a considerable loss of time 
to the office from which they come. 

J. R. McCarl, the Comptroller General 
of the United States, has held that the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment may not grant an employe the privi- 
|lege of time off to have their checks 
cashed, but thjs view has been dispyiee 
|by the Department of War and several 
other departments 

It is uncertain when Mr. Mills will reach 
the question for a decision under the press 
of business, but the subject has produced 
considerable interest among private busi- 
ness firms where pay rolls run large. 


Federal Land Tax 
| Of 1 Per Cent Sought 


| President Is Asked to Sponsor 
Legislation for Levy 


President Hoover was urged Oct. 14 to 
sponsor legislation at the next session of 
Congress levying « 1 per ‘cent Federal tax 
on value of land, estimated at from $160,- 
000,000,000 to $200,000,000 000. 

The proposal was made by a commiicce 
representing the Henry George Foundation 
of America, headed by Dr. Mark Milliken, 
of Hamilton, Ohio, who called on the Pres- 
ident at the White House, to present @ 
petition urging such action. 

The levy of a 1 per cent tax, the peti- 
tion pointed out, would bring in revenue 
of from $1,600,000,000 to $2,000,000,000.— 3 

The committee in addition to Dr. Milli- 
| kin consisted of John Lawrence Monroe, 
lof Chicago; James F. Morton, of Pater- 
| son, N. J.: Weldon L, Crosman, of Revere, 
| Mass.; Charles R. Eckert, of Beaver, Pa., 
jand Clayton J. Ewing, of Chicago. 
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Case Explained 


By Mr. Stimson 


Tells Arizona Governor No 

' Negotiations Are Under 
Way With Mexico on 
Water Distribution 


PHOENIX, Akiz., Oct.,14.—No treaty ne- 
gotiations are in progress between the 
United States and Mexice with reference 
to the distribution of the waters of the 
Colorado River, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, has advised Gov. George 
W. P. Hunt, according te correspondence 
made public by the Governor. 

* At the same time Mr. Stimson stated 
wnat if the United States asserts in the| 
case of the Colorado River that it is en-| 
“titled to the exclusive use of the waters | 
which originate in its own territory, it 
must face the application of the same} 
principle on the Rio Grande. 

The correspondence, according to Gov-| 
ernor Hunt, followed as a result of a let- 
ter he wrote last July to Senators Ashurst | 
and Hayden, of Arizona, requesting that | 
they take steps to organize opposition to} 
any treaty with Mexico “that would be | 
unfair to the Colorado River Basin 
States.” 

Mr. Stimson’s Letter 

Secretary Stimson’s letter to Governor 
Hunt was dated Sept. 29, 1931, and fol- 
lows in full text: 

“My dear Governor Hunt: I have re- 
ceived your letter of Sept. 9, 1931, with 
‘which you enclosed a copy of a letter 
dated July 24, 1931, addressed to the Hon- 
orable Carl Hayden, United States Senate, 
by the Colorado River Commission of Ari- 
zona, in which reference is made to the 
probability that the interests of the State | 
of Arizona may be jeopardized in pending 

_treaty negotiations between the United 
Siates and Mexico, concerning the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

_ “There are at present no treaty ne- 
gotiations in progress between the United 
States and Mexico with reference to the 
distribution of the water; of the Colo-| 
_rado River. You may rest assured that | 
when the question arises the legitimate 
interests of this country and its citizens 
will command our fullest attention and 
"care. 
, Rio Grande Case Similar | 

“The problem of an adjustment between | 

the United States and Mexico on the Colo-| 
‘rado River is inevitably bound up with a! 
“somewhat similar situation on the Rio} 
Grande River. A position taken on either 
river, a principle invoked or a condition 
which must be met will certainly affect 
“the other. If the United States asserts 
in the case of the Colorado River that it! 

*is cntitled to the exclusive use of the| 
waters which originate in ‘its own terri- | 
tory, it must face the application of the} 
same principle on the Rio Grande for ex- 

Other suggested principles have 
a similar dual bearing. On both rivers} 

‘the people of this country have impor-| 
tent investments and, perhaps, even 
grecter hopes for future development. 

““n approaching the problem on the 


- Co'o:ado River I trust that both you and 


th> neople of Arizona will, on the one 
h>1c. accept my statement that we are 
national 
intevests involve and, on the other hand, 
bs ready to recognize that in some of the 


ei together and not as isolated prob- 
ems. 


the American section of the International | 
Water Commission, in cooperation with | 
representatives of Mexico, is continuing | 
its studies of the Lower Rio Grande and 


“the Lower Colorado and Tia Juana Rivers, 


in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1927, 
to which act reference is made in your 
letter to Senator Hayden.” 

Governor Hunt’s Reply 

Governor Hunt’s reply, dated Oct. 9, 
‘follows in full text: 

Dear Mr. Stimson: I much appreciate 
your letter of Sept. 29, and assurance that 
the interest of this country and its citi- | 
~zens will have your fullest attention — | 
care, in case of a treaty between the | 
United States and Mexico regarding the 
suse of Colorado River water. 

I am anxious that, even in the prelim-| 
‘inary discussions of such a treaty now in | 
progress by the International Water Com- 
mission, the interests of Arizona and the 


“Colorado River Basin States be not sub-| 


ordinated to that of other sections of our | 
country. This same concern induced al!) 
the Governors of the Colorado River Basin | 
States at Denver in 1927 to request local 
representation on a special commission | 
for the Colorado River, or on the In- | 
‘ternational Water Commission; also | 
that Mexico be notified that that) 
nation could not hope to secure water) 
of the Colorado, made available by stor- 
age in the United States. I consider that | 
Congress endeavored to carry out this lat- 
ter provision in section 1 of Boulder 
Dam Act. 
Suggests Treaty Terms 

While the opinion prevails in these 
seven States that Mexico is not legally 
entitled to any water of the Colorado 
River, I am unaware of any disposition 
on the part of any of our States to assert 
that “the United States shall have ex- 
clusive use of all the waters of the Col- 

_orado River that originate on United 
States soil,” by denying Mexican citizens 
the use of the amount of the normal flow 
of the river which they now enjoy. 
Therefore, in my opinion, there will be no 
ombjection on the part of the Colorado 
Basin States to a treaty awarding 750,000 
acre feet of United States Colorado River 
water to Mexico, provided that nation 
will award equal compensating quantities 
of water originating in her territory to 
“American lands served gfrom the Rio 
Grande, etc. 

The people of our section believe that 
water power is a naturg] resource, which 
should be devetoped for’the benefit of the 
communities adjacent to such resources, 
so you can understand our alarm at the 
acquiescence of the American members to 
the claim of the Mexican members of the 
International Water Commission, that 
power developed in our States should be 
sold to Mexican citizens at the same price 
it is sold to Americans, i. e., perhaps tax 
. free. 

If there were enough water in the Colo- 
.rado River to irrigate all the lands within 
its basin the diversion of water to irri- 
gate the coastal plain would not have oc- 
casioned such opposition as has occurred, 
but an additional paper transfer of the 
water resources of the Colorado Basin to 
the Basin of thé lower Rio Grande River, 
by means of an international treaty, will 
«probably occasion more extensive resist- 
ance and ill feeling, as the decision of the 
-Supreme Court, determining that Arizona 
-is not bound by the Colorado River Com- 
pact, will compel other States to share 
with Arizona the losses due #Q an exces- 
sive award to Mexico. 

As the Colorado River Basin, which may 
be hurt by a treaty, is not represented on 
the International Water Commission, 
«while other sections, which might be bene- 
fited by a treaty, trading resources, are 
represented, I feel that I should convey 
to you some of the sentiments of this part 
-of the Southwest, in the hope of reducing 
the differences between States, which are 
arising from the efforts of one section of 
our country to secure the resources of 
another. 


|mine their positions by dead reckoning. 


| vey is recognized 


| was adopted by the International Geodetic 


‘Cuban President’s | Hi 


Ideas Misquoted 


Commerce Department Issues 
Correction in Statement | 
On Judiciary Powers 


Curtailment of judiciary powers of 
Cuban courts was not. suggested in a 
Cuban presidential message in Havana 
Oct. 10 and announced Oct. 12 by the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment says in a brief formal statement. 

Preliminary details of powers suggested 


|by President Machado as reported to the 


Department over the. week end by the 
Commercial Attache at Havana, Frederick 
Todd, were in error in this respect, analy- 
sis of the full text. of the statement shows, | 
the Department pointed out in its second | 
announcement. } 

The first statement by the Department | 
listed as outstanding features of the rec- | 
ommendations “the President is given | 
full powei to suppress judges or courts or 
alter their decisions within his own dis- | 
cretion.” (The statement was published 
in full text in the issue of Oct. 13.) The 
correction issued by the Department fol- | 


| lows in full text: 


The full text of the emergency legisla- 
tion proposed late’ last week by the Presi- 
dent of Cuba and received today in the 
Department of Commerce shows that the 
Chief Executive would alter the fixed 
budget with respect to the judiciary and | 
also reduce the number of courts and 


| magistrates but the recommended legisla- | 


tion does not contain any provision for 
the curtailment of judiciary powers as\was 
first indicated in the preliminary cable re- 
port received in the Department. 


Americ4n Estimate 
Of Earth’s Size Used 
In Charting Tripoli: 


| 


Italy Adopts ‘International 
Spheroid’ of Coast and 
' Geodetic Survey as Basis | 


For New Measurements | 


The earth’s shape and size as pictured | 
from calculations* made by the United} 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey have 
recently been used by Italian scientists 
who are charting sectors of the Tripoli 
coast, according to a statement issued 
Oct. 14 by the Department of Commerce. | 

Completed in 1909, the American calcu- | 
lations of the earth's figure are now known | 
as the International Spheroid, but the an-| 
nouncement predicts that they will soon} 
be revised to include data subsequently | 
accumulated. The announcement follows 
in full text: | 


Based on American Surveys 


The Italian government is now using 
scientific data compiled by the Commerce | 
Department's Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Capt. R. L. Farris, Assistant Director, has | 
just learned. | 

The Italian Hydrographical and Mili- 
tary Geographical Institute, in carrying on 
a@ series of surveys of the coast of Syrtis, 
in Tripoli, used the figure of the earth 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, now 


|called the International Spheroid, which 
| was derived from geodetic measurements | 


in this country. 


| The figure of the earth is of the utmost | 
| importance 


in mapping and charting 
work. Ships could not sail the oceans 
with any degree of safety and assurance 
that they would arrive at their ports of 
destination unless the charts were based 
on at least a fairly good figure of the 
earth. The ships sailing the seas use 
latitudes and longitudes obtained from 
observations on the stars or else deter- 


However obtained, their positions must be | 
on the same basis as the projection shown 
on the chart. This projection is the series 
of lines representing the parallels of lati- 
tude and the meridians of longitude. 
Additional Data Available 

The figure of the earth of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey was determined in 1909. 
There are now in the United States far 
more geodetic data available for such a 
determination than existed 20 years ago| 





and it is expected that in the next few | 
years a new determination will be made. | 
When this is done the connected trian- 
gulation of Canada, the United States and 
Mexico will be used in the work. It is be- 
lieved that the new determination will be | 
very close to the true value. 

There have been many attempts to de- 
termine the shape and size of the earth, 
called the “figure of the earth,” from 
observations in different countries and on 
different continents, but the one that was 
derived by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
as being more nearly 
accurate than any one of the others. It 


Association at its meeting held in 1924 
in Madrid, Spain, and recommended for 
use in those countries which had not al- 
ready adopted a figure of the earth for 
their surveying, mapping and charting 
work and in those other countries, which, 
having used one of the older values for 
the figure of the earth, wished to change 
to a better one. 

The only way that the dimensions repre- 
senting the generalized sea level surface | 
of the earth can be determind is by 
means of astronomical determination of | 
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|in view of the already crowded condition | 


|tion for television, operating on a fre- 


|The other 10 applications request permis- 
;sion to operate television stations on fre- 
/quencies included in the low or higher 


| be solved. 


}measurements of the distances between | 
quences, 


ch Frequencies | 
Believed Better | 
For Visual Radio 


Place of Television in the’ 
Radio Spectrum Likely to 
Be Decided Soon, States 
Commission Engineer 


The ace of television in the. radio 
spectrum, a problem constantly before 
scientists since earliest experiments in vis- 
ual broadcasting, probably will be decided 
within the next six months, it was stated 
orally Oct. 14 by Gerald C. Gross, engi- 
neer of the Federal Radio Commission. 

“Although it is not possible to say defi- 
nitely what position television stations 
will occupy,” he said, “experiments now | 
being conducted indicate that visual | 
broadcasting probably will be established | 
in the high frequency bands between 43,- | 
000 and 80,000 kilocycles.” 

Twenty Stations Operating 


Mr. Gross made available the following 
information: 

At present there are about 20 television 
experimental stations operating through- 
out the country. Most of these. stations 
are experimenting on both high frequen- 
cies and those just above the present 
broadcasting band. Results of experi- 
ments now being conducted, and of those 
conducted in the past, indicate a definite 
trend toward the higher frequencies. 

There are four bands, each of 100 kilo-| 
cycles, just above the frequencies allocated | 
to broadcasting. These are 2,000:to 2,100, 
2,100 to 2,200, 2,750 to 2,850, and 2,850 to 
2,950 kilocycles. It is obvious that these 
few narrow bands could not accommodate | 
all television stations should the visual! | 
broadcast industry assume anywhere near 
the proportions of the present broadcast- | 
ing organiaztion. } 

On the other hand, in the higher fre-| 
quencies there are sufficient channels to 
accommodate enough stations to serve the 
public if television should become prac- 
tical. Three high frequency bands are} 
being used for 
They are 43,000 to 46,000, 48,500 to 50,300, 
and 60,000 to 80,000 kilocycles. ' 


Higher Frequencies Favored 


Although experiments have not defi- 
nitely determined advantages and disad- | 
vantages of visual broadcasting in the | 
low and higher bands, results indicate | 
that the double-image effect and fading | 
are less noticeable in the higher than in 
the low frequencies. If further experi- 
ments substantiate this theory, it is al- 
most certain that television will be as- 
signed to the higher channels, especially 


| 
| 
| 
| 





of lower bands. | 

There may be some possibility of using 
the ultra-high frequencies in the millions 
of kilocycles, but experiments in this fleld 
are so elementary that nothing more may | 
be said about it. 

The experiments of about 20 television | 
stations in all parts of the country are | 
doing much to dispel the mystery of the) 
so-called “great unknown field” of radio, | 
above 28,000 kilocycles. Further experi- | 
;ments will increase knowledge of this 
field, with a possibility, not so far in the | 
future, of having the great unknown field | 
}include for the most part frequencies in | 
| megacycles. 
Ultra-high Bands | 


In addition to the stations already ex- | 
|perimenting with television, the Commis- 
|sion is receiving more and more applica- | 
|tions to construct experimental stations 
for visual broadcasts. Since Sept. 1 the 
Commission has received 11 such applica- 
tions. One, just received, requests per- 
mission to construct an experimental] sta- 


quency of 43.5 megacycles, or 43,500,000 
kilocycles. If the application is granted, 
the station, which will be operated by the 
Journal Company, at Milwaukee, Wis., | 
will be one of the few transmitters ex- 
perimenting on ultra-high frequencies. 


bands explained above. 

Should experiments definitely determine 
where visual broadcasting will be placed, 
a@ problem long before radio scientists will | 
It will be an outstanding step 
in the progress of television. 


latitude, longitude and azimuth and the 


astronomical stations by triangulation. 
The surface of the earth used in sur- 
veying and mapping is considered to be 
the water surface, that is, the surface of | 
the oceans and of the water of sea level 
canals extended in imagination through 
the various continents. This surface is 
irergular. It is not a mathematical one. 
The mathematical surface that most 
nearly represents the sea level surface is | 
a spheroid. The dimensions of the} 
spheroid determined by the United States | 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are 6,378,388 | 





|}meters for the equatorial radius, and 297) 


for the reciprocal of the ellipticity, which 
is the equatorial radius divided by the 
difference between the equatorial radius | 
and the polar semidiameter of the earth. | 
The latter number is generally spoken of | 
as the reciprocal of the flattening of the 
earth. The difference between the equa- 
torial radius and the polar semidiameter, 
as based on the preceding values, is 21,476 
meters, or 13.34 miles. | 
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Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3), 
Trade Practicés—(P 5--c 1) (P 7--c 7). 
Transportation—(P 8--c 3). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 4). 
Weather—(P 1--c 5) (P 4--c 7). 
Wild Life—(P 10--c 1). 
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experimental purposes. | ~ 


| workers. 


| will also be discussed, and most 
meetings will be open to the public. Other | 





| 


TS various segments which go to 
make up the Panama Canal are de- 
scribed in “The Panama Canal and Its 
Ports,” No, 22 in a series of reports on 
the ports of the United States prepared 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors in cooperation with the 
United States Shipping Board. In tran- 
siting the canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, says the report, a vessel passes 
through a dredged channel 500 feet wide, 
40 feet deep at mean low water, and 5.77 
miles long, leading to Gatun lacks. These 
locks, consisting of three flights of 


hildren’s Health Declared Im paired | 


chambers, raise the vessel from sea level 
to Gatun Lake, a lift of 85 feet. Once 
out of Gatun locks the vessel proceeds 
under its own steam through a channel 
in Gatun Lake, which follows the former 
valley of the Charges River, the waters 
of which have been impounded to form 
the lake. The channel leads 20.55 miles 
across the lake, where the vessel enters 
Gaillard cut, 300 feet wide, 45 feet deep 
and 6.97 miles long. At the Pacific end 
of the cut, the ship passes through Pedro 
Miguel’ locks, a single flight of double 
chambers three-quarters of a mile long 


with a drop of 31 feet to the level of 
Miraflores Lake. Passing through the 
channel in the lake for a distance of 
0.86 of a mile, the ship enters Mira- 
flores Locks, two flights of double locks 
0.91 mile long, with a drop of 54 feet 
more or less to the level of the Pacific. 
From the locks to the Pacific, the vessel 
travels 6.99 miles. The total length of 
the canal from the entrance at Cristobal 
to the exit at Balboa is 43.85 nautical 
miles. An air view of Gaillard cut is 
shown; the photograph was taken by 
the Army Air Service. 


Reference Points 


By Work on Farms and in Factories Are Being Set u 


Parents Urged by Department of Labor to Keep Young 
Boys and Girls in School 


Employment of boys and girls in their 
‘teens in farm and factory work impairs 
their health and causes disability in adult 
life, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer of the Chil- 
dren’s Burtau in the 
Labor pointed out in a statement urging 
parents to keep their children in school, 
| made public by the Bureau Oct. 14. 
tuberculosis 
among boys from 15 to 19 employed in 
Fall River cotton mills is nearly double 
that of boys of the same age not so em- 
ployed, she declared. The statement set- 


Department 


The death rate from 


ting forth Dr. Oppenheimer’s views on 
the health hazards of adolescent employ- 
ment follows in full text: 


Warns of Overstrain 


The adolescent period is one of great | 
growth and the growing body at this time | 


is partciularly liable to overstrain. Much 
of the work children do, both in the fac- 
tory and as farm laborers/ in the field 
involves overstrain of one kind or another. 
This may not show its effects immediately, 
but may be an important cause of dis- 
ability in adult liie. Morever, employed 


|children have very little opportunity for | 


the play which everyone recognizes as es- 
sential to the proper physical and social 
development of children. 

Studies have shown that on the whole 
the effect of working life on young adoles- 
cents is unfavorable. In Fall River, for 
example, the death rate from tuberculosis 


among boys from 15 to 19 years of age, | 


employed in cotton mills was nearly 
double that of boys not so employed. In 
Cincinnati a comparative study of school 
and working children betwéen the ages 
of 14 and 18 led to the conclusion that 


|school life favors general physical vigor 
|and energy more than working life. 


I¢ has been shown that child workers 
are more prone to accidents than adult 
The thoughtlessness natural to 
their years and ignorance of the conse- 
make them more careless with 
machines. Thousands of industrial acci- 
dents to young workers occur every year, 
many of them resulting in the permanent 


Land-grant Colleges‘to Hold 
Annual Meeting in Chicago | 


The 45tn annual convention of the As- 


sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- | 
versities will be held at the Stevens Hotel, | 


Chicago, Nov. 
vious years 
grant coll 


16-18, 1931. As in pre- 
representatives of the land- 
es and the Department of 


Agriculture will attend this convention, to. 


discuss various questions relating to agri- 
cultural education, 
sion, including also engineering and home 
economics. The president of the asso- 
ciation is G. W. Rightmire, president of 
the Ohio State University, Columbus, and 


the secretary-treasurer is T. P. Cooper, | 


dean of the Kentucky College of Agri- 
culture and director of the Kentucky agri- 
cultural experiment station and exten- 
sion service, Lexington. 


land, College Park, Md. 

The ‘proceedings will be of primary in- 
terest to those actually engaged in agri- 
cultural education, research, and exten- 
Sion, but matters of wider public interest 
of the 


affiliated agricultjiral associations and so- 


cieties will meet in Chicago at or about! 


the same time.—Issued by the Depariment 
of Agriculture. 


Cheyenne, Wyo., Hospital 
For Veterans Approved 
President Hoover has approved the rec- 
ommendation of the Federal Board of 


Hospitalization for a new general vet- 
erans’ hospital to be erected at Cheyenne, 


| Wyo., it was announced at the Veterans’ 


Administration Oct. 14. 


The following adidtional information 


|} also was made available at the Adminis- 


tration: 
The land on which the new hospital will 


| be erected has been donated to the Gov- 
;}ernment, and the hospital will take care 
| of 


veterans from southeast Wyoming, 
northern Nebraska and northern Colorado. 

On Sept. 10 President Hoover approved 
the recommendation of the Board for the 
establishment of a hospital unit of 75 
beds at Sheridan, Wyo. 

At that time the Board made an inves- 
| tigation of the needs of the entire State, 
and .it was found that the new unit at 
Sheridan would not be accessible by rail 


to other sections of the district except | 


northern Wyoming. Therefore it was 
| thought that the new hospital at Cheyenne 
is necessary. The plans, specifications and 
}other details will be announced at a later 
date. 


of 


research, and exten- | 


The chairman | 
|of the executive committee is R. A. Pear- 
| son, president of the University of Mary- 


loss of an arm or a leg, in serious and | 
| permanent disfiguremeni or in death. The | 
|effects of the underdevelopment, the ill | 
| health and the deficiency in physical vigor | 
;which are likely to overtake the child | 
worker may result in the long run in a 
low earning power for him in adult life 
}and in a premature old age. 

Both the employer and society, as well | 
as the child worker, are losers when | 
| adolescent children go to work instead of | 
|to school. The employer faces the loss of | 
industrial efficiency in adult workers who! 
have begun work too early in childhood 
| while society loses because of the physical 
| deterioration of the race which may be 
caused by child labor. 


Urges State Aid to Widows 


In addition, State aid to widows and 
dependent children should be provided, 
sufficient in amount to enable the children 
| to remain in school until they are at least 

16 years of age, and finally our whole edu- 
cational system must be _ progressively | 
improved so that it will offer children ade- | 
;}quate and satisfying training in their 
adolescent years. 

Dissatisfaction with school is often at 
the bottom of a boy's or girl’s desire to go 
|to work. Boys and girls should be taken 
|to a vocational guidance counsellor or a 
| child-guidance clinic in order to get expert 
|help in working out their individual prob- 
|lems and needs. ; 





‘Australia Converts 


| Its Internal Loans 
| 





Majority of Bondholders Agree | 
To Interest Reduction | 


Accepting a 2212 per cent cut in interest | 
| holders of 97 per cent of Australia’s inter- | 
nal loans have agreed to convert their 
| bonds into a new issue bearing lower in- 
| terest as a result of the Government’s 
'campaign for conversion, announcement 
from the Department of Commerce Oct. | 
14 states. 

Between 2 and 3 per cent of the bond- 
holders refused to comply with the Gov-| 
| ernment’s wishes while the rest either as- | 
| sented or gave no indication of their atti- 
tude. In the latter cases the Government 
construed silence as consent, says the an- 
|}nouncement which follows in full text: 

The compaign, which began on Aug. 10, 
1931, for the canversion of the internal 
loans of the Commonwealth and State 
|Governments of Australia, amounting to 
£556,000,000, closed on the evening of Aug. 
31, with total conversions estimatéd at 97 
per cent, according to a report from Con- | 
sul Albert M. Doyle at Sydney. 

This includes those who did not signify 
their intention to convert, thé legislation | 
providing that in such cases consent 
would be assumed. The amount of securi- 
ties for which notices of dissent were re- | 
ceived is estimated at approximately £15,- 
000,000. 

Actual voluntary conversions were esti- 
mated at the close of the campaign to be 
over £450,000,000, although complete re- 
turns had not been received at that time. 
The success of the loan has been gener- 
ally welcomed throughout the Common- 
wealth, and the spirit of sacrifice of 
bondholders throughout the country in 
accepting a general cut of 22's per cent 
in the interest rate has been warmly com- 
mended. At the Premiers’ Conference 
|now being held in Melbourne the ques- 

tion has .been brought up of the possi- 
bility of making a similar conversion at 
‘lower rates of interest of Australian se- 
curities which have been floated in Great 
Britain. No definite course of action has, | 
hawever, been announced, as this question 
presents greater difficulties than the con- 
version of internal loans. 

The question of the treatment to be 
given to dissenters is also receiving at- 
tention. It has been proposed to allow 
such dissenters up to Sept. 7, 1931, to! 
withdraw their notices of dissent. It is 
contemplated that a penalty of some sort, | 
possibly the imposition of a stamp duty! 
on the. interest of bonds of dissenters, 
will be provided. | 


'Sauerkraut Considered 
Fair Source of Vitamins 


One quart of sauerkraut, costing be- 
tween 5 and 10 cents, will feed five per- 
sons, and the present time of year is the 
season for sauerkraut-making. Serving 


+ 


mainly as a_.leafy vegetable food which) 


lightens the heavy Winter diet, sauer- 
kraut has little nutritive value measured 
}in calories, but it is a fair source for 
vitamins A, B and C, which are essential 


for resistance of bacterial infection. (De-! 


partment of Agriculture.) 


| Open coast rises and falls. 


At Mean Sea Level 


Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Establishes ‘Bench Marks’ 
Principally in Cities or 
Federal Reservations 


By Paul C. Whitney 
Chief, Division Tides and Currents, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


So often one asks the height of a cer- 
tain mountain, hill or prominent build- 
|ing, and is satisfied with the figures, as 


| 
|for instance, 14,107 feet for Pikes Peak, 
| or 555 feet for the Washington Monument. 
; But, really how high is the top of Pike’s 
| Peak? How high above what? If above 
the surrounding country, this mountain 
shrinks in size to the not imposing ele- 
| vation of 7,000 feet. If above sea level, 
| it continues to be that majestic peak we 
all visualize. 


It is therefore quite evident that all 
heights must be referred to some basic 
plane and that plane for many reasons 
is now taken as mean sea level, or that 
level about which the free tide along the 
This is a com- 
mon sense plane. Heights above it belong 
to the land areas of the globe and those 
below it to the seven seas, excepting a few 
inland depressions as Death Valley in Cali- 
fornia and certain areas in Palestine. Fur- 


ther, it may be determined at any point | 


along the coast by observing the rise and 
fall of the tide over a sufficient period. 
Nor is it an arbitrary datum, as heights 
taken above a “mark on the lower step 


| leading to the State capitol.” 


After securing several years of continu- 


| ous tidal observations to accurately locate 
the plane of mean sea level, its preserva- | 


tion is self-evident. To safely keep such 
datums for those who come after us. the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is establishin 
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State Histories 
Of Public School 
Systems Compiled 


Federal Office Sponsoring 
Accounts of Development 
Of Education as Part of 
National Volume 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| that private schools and higher institu- 
| tions be not included. 

| In addition to the history of school ad- 
| ministration, curricula, and practices, the 
committee recommends, a treatment of 
such social and cultural factors as the 
elimination of illiteracy, the circulation of 
newspapers and magazines, the develop- 
|ment of libraries, and econamic changes 
| that have modified living con@jtions. Such 
a comprehensive treatment may call for 
| @ treatise several hundred pages in length. 


Continues Old Policy 


The series as a whole will present 
an 
account of the development of the Ameri- 
a Paes eae system from the earliest 
€s down to the present. i 
wane p This, account 
| State. From it, in time, the true hi 
| of education in the Unite at 
cae d States may be 
The Office of Education's a reeme 
\ f nt t 
| publish the histories is in line with the 
| Policy inaugurated by United States Com- 
missioner of Education Dawson in 1887 
and for many years pursued by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. Some will re- 
member the histories of State school Sys- 
tems, known as “Contributions to Ameri- 
ican Educational History,” which were is- 
sued as circulars of information. 


Volunteer Work Desired 


They are now long out of date and out 
of print. These publications, commend- 
able in their day, rendered a worthy serv- 
ice to the cause of education. The pres- 
| ent administration, under the direction of 
| Commissioner William John Cooper, finds 
that the record of educational develop- 
|ments in the several States should, where 
| necessary, be set straight, and that new 
| accounts, eonforming to modern standards 
of scholarship, should be made available 
to students of this and future generations. 
| Before local source materials are scattered 
or lost, they should be put into permanent 
record. 
| _ Writing of State histories is an open 
field which anyone may enter who desires 
| to contribute a manuscript. The comple- 
tion of the project will not be rushed even 
though it may take several years to pro- 
vide a volume for each State. The com, 
mittee thinks that a corps of volunteer 
authors will produce 1 better quality of 
work than would a group impressed into 
| service and assigned to “write up” the 
iprrete States. The series will be made 


| 
| 
| 
| 


up of carefully prepared manuscripts 
which the committee will select from those 
submitted for appraisal. Prospective au- 
thors who wish to avoid the possibility of 
duplicating another's work, should in- 
quire of the chairman of the committee 
concerning what manuscripts are already 
in progress. 


basic bench marks at such localities where 
tides have been observed over an extended 
period. Such marks are molded=concrete 
blocks weighing 800 pounds. They are 
set on concrete foundations reaching be- 
|low frost line and, where practicable, to 
bed rock. To further guard against de- 
struction by civic improvements, a site is 
always selected in Federal or city reserva- 
tions. Thus it is hoped they will remain 
undisturbed tor all time. 

It is interesting to learn that at this 
time plans have been completed to place 
another one of these marks in Battery 
Park at New York City. This will then 
become a permanent reference point for 
mean sea level, determined from over 30 
years of tidal observations, and will serve 
as the standard point for elevations for a 
large area in its vicinity. Such basic 
bench marks have already been estab- 
| lished at Boston, Atlantic City, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Key West, Norfolk, Pensacola, 
La Jolla, San Francisco and Seattle. 

These basic bench marks will serve not 
only as standard points for heights but 
also serve to determine whether the coast 
is rising or falling. For the relation of 
these points to the level of the sea will 
give an accurate measure of the change 
that has taken place in the elevation of 
the coast. 
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State Regulation -. “eae Hs P “y | 
Of Stock Sales — i aang 


‘Indiana Levy Is Expected .to 


Called Problem Remove Deficit in er 


School Fund 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 14.—Philip Zoercher, 
member of the Indiana Tax Commission, 
state dorally here today that the Indiana 
|chain store tax Will apply to filling sta- 
| tions and that all back taxes under the 











Exemptions Granted by Out- 
side Bodies Make Control 
Difficult, Says Wisconsin 


Means to Prevent 


| | 


Infants’ Disease 
Are Enumerated 


Public Health Service Says 


Many Fatalities Are Indi- 


Officer | 


By George C. Mathews 
Director, Securities Division. Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission 


My familiarity with the various securi- 
ties sales laws is not complete enough to 
permit me to make any attempt to dis- 
euss this subject in all the phases which | 
it might assume in individual States and | 
as related to various statutes. As I have | 
no doubt is the case with most or all of | 
you, the work of administration in our 
own State has left too little time for us 


to be concerned with problems peculiar | 
to other States, arising from regulatory | 
laws different from our own. It ought to | 
for this discussion is limited to the experi- 
ence: of our own department in adminis- | 
tering the Wisconsin law. } 

That law undertakes to classify securi- | 
ties for whose sale permits are required, 
to provide exemptions for specified types | 
and classes of securities, and to fix stand- 
ards-for those to be sold under permit. 

The list of exemptions is considerable, 
including Government and municipal 
bonds, securities listed on certain ex- 
changes, Stock of closed domestic corpo- 
rations, railroad securities whose issuance 
is controlled by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission, individual mortgages and 
small bond issues, and, among others, se- | 
curities of public utilities where the right 
to issue ‘s regulated by a railroad or 
public service commission of the United ; 
States or Canada or of any State or ter- 
‘ritory of either. 


_ Tells of Exemptions 


No report of legislative debates or com- | 
mittee hearings in connection with the | 
establishment of exemptions and require- | 
ments for permits is available, but it 
seems clear that the Legislature must 
have been in the exemptions mood when 
it. granted .characteristics and conditions 
which, it thought, made administrative | 
supervision unnecessary to convey the de- 
gree of protection aimed at'by the law. 

Securities listed on leading stock ex- 
changes were doubtless exempted because 





law, collection of which was withheld 

pending final actjon by the Supreme Court 

of ‘the United States, will be collected. 
(The Supreme Court on Oct. 12 denied 


a petition for rehearing on its decision at) 
the last term holding the law constitu- | 
tional.) 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 14. | 

Several millions of dollars in back taxes | 
and additional income of more than $1,- 
500,000 a year is assured to the State by | 
the final action of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Indiana chain | 


|store tax case, it was stated orally at the 


office of the State Tax Commission. 

The back taxes, it was explained, will 
include those of 1929 and 1930. Under the 
provisions of the law, $250,000 of the 1929 
tax will go to State aid for schools, $550,- 
000 of the 1930 tax, $500,000 in 1931 and 
$300,000 annually thereafter. The State | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
George E. Cole, predicted that these sums 
will be sufficient to wipe out the deficit 
and leave State-aid balances for the first 
time in history. 


Application Blanks | 
For Governmental | 
Positions Simplified 


Reduced in Size and All Un- 
necessary Questions Elim- 
inated by the Civil Serv-| 
ice Commission 


Application blanks for service in the 
United States Government have been sim- | 


| plified in an effort to make eligible thou- 
| sands of applicants who might have been 


declared ineligible for examination under 


of the assumption that the standards of |the old application system, it was stated 
@ the exchanges, the existence of an open | orally Oct. 14 by E. C. Babcock, Assistant 


market, and the publicity afforded to 
financial condition of corporations whose | 
securities were listed, made direct regula- | 
tion-unnecessary. Control of the sale of 
stack of domestic closed corporations 
probably appeared needless because in 
most such cases the investor could obtain 
first-hand information regarding the busi- 
ness. 

Similarly, there appeared to be no need 
for supervising the sale of small bond is- 
sues where the securities usually had only 
a local market and the-investor could 


judge, for himself, of the value of the se- | 


curity. 

I realize that there is a division of opin- 
ion as to the desirability of direct sales 
regulation through permit or registration. 
To discuss this problem in its relation to 
an alternative type of control embodied 
in so-called fraud acts would not be 
within the scope of this paper. I am ap- 
proathing the question of exemptions en- 
tirely from the standpoint of one inter- 
ested in the regulatory type of act and in 
accord with the theory of direct sales reg- 
ulation. 


Government Issues 


When we examine the exemptions pro- 
vided we find that generally they fall into 
two classes. In the first of these classes 
are those securities of which it is assumed 
that their-sale may properly be freed from 
active control by the State because of 
some quality or qualities of the securities 
themselves or of their issuer. 

Among these are Government and mu- 
nicipal issues, securities of churches and 

¢ fraternal societies, stock of closed domes- 
tic corporations, and small bond issues 
which generally are sold locally. That the 
theory may not be reconcilable with the 
results is another matter. The second 
class includes securities to which exemp- 
tion is extended because of some super- 
vision, investigation, or regulation by some 
other body, official ‘or unofficial. «Here we 
find securities which are exempted be- 
cause of a stock exchange listing, 
those of railroads and utilities whose is- 
suance is controlled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or by a Public 
Service Commission of another State. 

Assuming that the State has under- 
taken to require permits as a prerequisite 
to the sale of the securities of the rank 
and file of corporate issuers, it seems to 
me that exemptions of the second class 
are indefensible in principle. 
discrimination not based on the character 
of the issuer or of the securities, of which 
discrimination the issuer whose securities 
must. be qualified under the provisions of 
sales legislation has a right to complain. 

More than this, legislation which ex- 
empts securities because of the act of 
some outside organization, whether official 
or otherwise, fails, in effect, to fix any 
standard whatever for such securities. Not 
all stock exchanges, for example, have the 
same standards. A security which has 
been refused listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange, if the matter stopped 
there, would not be eligible for sale in 
Wisconsin. — 


Listing Requirements 


If, however, the listing committee of the 
Chicago Exchange comes to the conclu- 
sion.that the issue sh@uld be admitted to 
listing, it may lawfully be seld without 
hindtance. If it should happen that an 
exchange whose listing carries exemption 
is anxious to build up a large volume of 
trading to enhance its standing by the 
prestige that accompanies size, that ex- 
changé’s requirements may be reduced for 
the accomplishment of its purpose. 

To say that securities listed on desig- 
nated stock exchanges are to be freed 
from sales regulation is to exempt cer- 


tain issues without fixing any real legis-| 
lative standard for the exemption. What- 
ever happens to be the standards of the 
particular exchange become the standards 
sense they 
have not been fixed ‘by the State nor has 
it had any voice in their establishment. 
Not only is there no legislative standard |* 
but there is no uniform standard of any 
kind, unless it be that of the exchange 
whose requirements are most attractive 
to those seeking to avoid contact with 
sales legislation, and to which securities 
may be expected to gravitate when listing 
is not feasible on those with stricter re-| 


of the State, but in a real 


quirements. 


What’ I have said about the la¢k of any 
legislative standard is equally true of the 
securities 


exemption of public 


utility 
passed by another 


State Commission 


* State laws controlling certificates of au- 
thority of Public Service Commissions 
under which. utilities may issue securities 
are not uniform, nor is their interpreta- 
Issues for which 
no certificate could be obtained in one) 
the requirements of | 
In some States the | 
discretionary power of the Commission 
is sharply limited, though in others it 


tion by the State courts. 


State would mee 
other Commissions. 


(Continued. on Page 9, Column 2.] 


There is a} 


| Secretary of the Civil Service Commission. 

“In the past an average of 65 per cent 
of all applicants have been declared in- 
eligible because of failure to fill in appli- 
cation blanks properly,” he explained. 
“The new blank is so simplified as to 
make it almost impossible for an appli- 
cant to make mistakes in filling it in.” 

Reduced in Size 

Mr. Babgock made available the follow- 
ing information: 

The blanks have been reduced from six 
|to two pages of ordinary typewriter size. 
| All unnecessary questions have been elim- 
inated, leaving only those required by law 


(pertaining to use of alcohol and drugs, | 


and to arrest) and those relating to edu- 
| cation, experience, and the oath. 

| In the last few large examinations, the 
Commission has been forced to declare in- 
eligible all applicants whose blanks were 
| improperly filled out. Before the number 
|}Of applicants became so large, improper 
filled out blanks were returned to appli- 
cants with instructions as to what errors 
had been made, and how to correct them. 


Blanks ‘Fool Proof’ 

However, returning blanks took so much 
of the Commission's time that they found 
| it impossible to carry out this practice 
when applicants numbered in the thou- 
sands. Because of this, the new. blank 
| was introduced. 

The new blank is arranged so that its 
applicant and its corrector may see at 
a glance what is required. It is almost 
“fool-proof.” Instead of the 65 per cent 
of improperly filled out blanks which have 
| been recorded in previous examinations, 
it is expected that this proportion will be 
greatly reduced. 


. a The . 
|PRESIDENT’S DAY 
| At the Executive Offices 
Qoccemcereemnnet 


Oct. 14, 1931 








9:30 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, chair- 
|} man of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, called to discutts tariff matters 


10 a. m.—James C. Moreland, alder- 

man, of Chicago, called to present a res- 

| Olutiaa adopted by the City Council of 

Chicago urging the calling of a special 

| session of Congress for modification of 

| the Volstead Act permitting manufac- 
| ture of light wines and beer. 


| 11 a. m.—George Davison, of New 

| York, president of the Central Hanover 

| Bank & Trust Company, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


11:15 a. m.—Representatives Sandlin 
(Dem.), of Minden, La., and Wilson 
(Dem.), of Ruston, La., called to discuss 
drought loans. 


} 11:30 a. m.—Harvey C. Couch, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., identified with power 
and railroad interests, and L. W. Bald- 
win, president of the Missouri Pacific 

| Railway Cempany, called to discuss the 
railroad situation. 


11:45 a. m.—H. L. Derby, of New York, 

| chairman of the tariff committee of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, 
called to discuss general tariff matters. 


12 noon.—William Butterworth, of 
Moline, Ill., former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, called to congratulate the Presi- 
dent on his bank credit plan. 


12:10 p. m.—Perry Weidner, of Los 
Angeles, Grand Master of the Knights 
Templar, called to pay his respects. 


12:15 p. m.—J. G. D. Osborne, Charge 
d’Affaires of the British Embassy, called 
to present Rev. C. Snyder Smith, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, of Eng- 
land, and other English churehmen. 


12:20 p. m.—The French Ambassador, 
Paul Claudel, called to present M. An- 
drew Citroen, automobile manufacturer, 
of France. 


12:30 p. m—A committee from the 
Henry George Foundation of America 
called to urge the President to sponsor 
a bill in Congress for the levy of a 1 per 
cent Federal tax on the value of land 
in the United States. 


12:45 p. m.—Representative Bloom 
(Dem.), of New York, associate director 
of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, called to present the rep- 
*, resentatives of 18 State Bicentennial] 
Commissions. 

2:30 p. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

2:45 p. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss the 
Manchurian situation. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with 


secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. ‘ 


- 





rectly Attributable to 
Rickets Malady 
The disease rickets, which indirectly 


causes many deaths among infants, is pre- 


ventable by proper hygienic surroundings 
and correct nutrition, according to infor- 
mation made available Oct. 14 by the’ 


| Public Health Service. 


Given foods containing lime and min- 
erals, which are emeydied in milk, and 
other vitamine-contaiMng substances such 
as Orange juice, there need be no fear 
against this disease of childhood which 
is characterized by a softened condition 
of the bones and other evidences of de- 
fective nutrition, according to the Service, 
which supplied the following additional in- 
formation: 

To prevent a disease, it is necessary to 
know its cause, and the cause of rickets 
is a combination of defective diet and un- 
hygienic surroundings. The right food, 
plenty of sunshine, fresh air, and cleanli- 
ness will prevent the occurrence of this 
constitutional malady. 


Bottle-fed Susceptible 


Rickets occurs far more frequently 
among bottle-fed children than among 
breast-fed babies. There is no better food 
for a baby than the milk of a healthy 
mother, and none more capable of pre- 
venting rickets, provided it is not pro- 
longed beyond the first year. The bones 
must have lime if they are to become 
hard and firm, and milk contains a large 
proportion of lime together with other 
mineral constituents. If the mother is in 
poor health or there is some insurmount- 
able reason why the baby cannot be breast | 
fed, fresh cow's Inilk should be the prin- | 
cipal article of diet for the first year, ac- | 
companied by vitamin-containing sub- 
stances like orange juice and other foods 
when the child is old enough to take 
them. And always there should be an | 
abundance of sunshine. 

If the baby has not had the proper 
diet and sunny surroundings, the mother 
should be on the alert to detect the first 
signs of rickets. Unfortunately, the dis- 
ease is seldom recognized until deformity 
appears, which is usually from the sixth 
month to the middle of the second year. | 
There are earlier symptoms, however, | 
which may be recognized. The child may | 
have digestive trouble and a poor appe- 
tite, or convulsions. There is profuse 
sweating of the head and upper parts of 
the body, particularly during sleep, and 
tenderness of the bones shown by the cry 
of pain elicited by handling the child. 

The bony deformities include knock 
knees and bowlegs, and enlargements at* 
the wrist and at the ends of the ribs. The 
head may be large, and serious deform- 
ity of the chest may occur. The child is 
late in learning to walk, and late in cut- 
ting his teeth. He should not be allowed 
to stand on his feet except for very short 
periods as the soft bones will tend to bend 
j under his weight. The teeth which are 
late in appearing are apt to decay early. 

Great Loss of Infants 

Rickets is not a disease which kills di- 
}rectly, and that is no doubt the reason 
| why it is not feared by the general pub- 
‘lic as much as such diseases as influ- 
enza, pneumonia or diphtheria. Rickets 
is, however, responsible for a very great 
waste of human life. Indirectly, it is the 
cause of many deaths among infants. It 
not only increases the tendency to, and 
the severity of such lung diseases as bron- 
chitis and pneumonia complicating 
measles and whopping cough, but it also 
makes recovery from such ‘complications 
less likely. The chief menace to the fu- 
ture health of the child depends upon 
the extent of the chest deformity. When 
this is severe, the child is not usually able 
to§withstand many attacks of acute re- 
spiratory diseases. 

The treatment of rickets is more hy- 
gienic and dietary than medicinal, and 
this applies to both mother and child 
The nutrition and personal health of the 
mother should be carefully guarded be- 
cause she is the source of the baby’s food 
supply. Given a proper food supply, with 
sunshine and cod liver oil, rickets in a 
baby is not a difficult disease to cure. 


President, in Radio Talk, 
| To Open Relief Campaign 


| President Hoover wéll make a radio ad- 
dress Oct. 18, opening the nation-wide 
|campaign for unemployment felief funds 
| to be made by the President's Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief, of which 
Walter S. Gifford is Director, it was an- 
nounced orally Oct. 14 at the White House 

The address will be made from the 
residence of the commandant at Fortress 
Monroe, Va., where the President will stop 
on his trip to Yorktown to attend the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis to George Washington. Presi- 
dent Hoover will board the battleship “Ar- 
kansas” at Annapolis, Md., on Oct. 17 for 
the trip to Yorktown. 


POT 


Achievements of 


Benefiting From 


Accomplishments of farmers’ coopera- 
tive organizations which are operating 
with the aid of the Federal Farm Board 
are outlined in a statement issued Oct. 14 
by the Board. 

Cooperative organizations in Oregon 
now are aiding livestock producers, wool 
growers, canners, turkey growers, dairy 
operators and grain growers, according to 
the Board. It is explained that “in line 
with the expressed wish of Congress, the 
Board is giving every possible assistance 
to farmers in building a marketing sys- 
tem which they will own and operate in 


their own interests.” 
The Board's statement, outlining in de- 


tail the aims and the success of its work | 


in Oregon, follows in full text: 


Dairy, grain, livestock, wool, fruits and | 


vegetables, and poultry farmers of Oregon 
are availing themselves of the benefits of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. Through 
their local associations, grain, livestock, 
and wool growers are participating in the 
national cooperative 
for these commodities. Regional cooper- 
ative programs for marketing dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, and turkeys 
are being carried out successfully. 
Cooperation With Board 

Congress put the stamp of governmental 
approval on cooperative marketing in the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, and created 
the Federal Farm Board to help farmers 
make cooperation effective. In line 
with the expressed wish of Congress, the 
Board is giving every possible assistance 
to farmers in building a marketing sys- 
tem which they will own and operate in 
their own interests. Cooperative mar- 
keting seeks to reduce the spread between 
producers and consumers and get the in- 
dividual producer a fair price for his 
product based on supply and demand con- 
ditions. 

The work of the Board in Oregon is 
receiving the cooperation of State edu- 
cational and extension forces, vocational 
agricultural teachers, and the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Oregon Co- 
operative Council is supporting the pro- 
gram. 

In addition to financial assistance Ore- 
gon cooperatives have had through the 
various national cooperative sales agen- 
cies, the Board has made loan commit- 
ments in Oregon, up to Sept. 9, of $523,- 
245, against which advances of $326,090.19 
have been made, with repayments of $20,- 
219.78. 

The only regional office maintained by 
the Farm Board is at 519 New Post Office 
Building, Portland, Oreg. r 

The Interstate Associated Creameries, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., has been recognized 
by the Farm Board as the regional mar- 


Reduction in Waste at Fisheries 


Of Great Lakes Region Advocated 


Federal Specialist Advises Larger Mesh in Nets and Traps 
To Free Undersized Catches 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


they were below legal or commercial limit, 
| were wasted. 

| All fisheries, at least in 
world, are grossly wasteful. 

Dr. John Van Oosten has shown that 92 
per cent of all perch caugnt in commercial 
trap or pound nets in Lake Erie were be- 
low the legal limit of 9 inches. The 
percentage of undersized and wasted fish 
among the yellow pike, sheepshead, striped 
bass, blue pike, and sagger varies down- 
ward from 91, 79, 75, 60 and 29 per cent, 
respectively. Corresponding figures on the 
waste from other types of gear, stich as 
gill nets, are also available, and there, 
| too, we find useless destruction among the 
immature fish. Other fisheries are 
scarcely thriftier in this report. 

In a paper presented before the North 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science last December at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dr. Van Oosten showed that 
the calculated number of fish wasted by 


our western 


* 


trap and pound nets in Lake Erie in 
1928, based upon an extensive study of 
experimental and commercial gear and 


on total ‘landings of the trap and pound 
net fishermen in that year, amounted «to 
172,000,000 fish, including the yellow pike, 
blue pike, striped bass, sauger, and sheeps- 
head. The vast majority of these fish 
were killed, but they were too small to 
sell or to keep legally. If these young 
fish had been left in the lake another 
year or two, it is conceivable that they 
may have doubled the 30,000,000 pound 
| total yield of the Lake Erie fisheries. 

| Dr. John Van Oosten has shown that 92 
creasing the size of the mesh in trap 


and pound nets of Lake Erie from two) 


inches as at present to three inches, be- 
tween 67 and 98 per cent of these mil- 
lions of undersized fish would escape un- 
injured and would remain in the lake to 
fill the nets in later years. Taking these 
six species together he calculates that 
159,574,000 fish would have been released 
in Lake Erie in 1928 had all trap and 
pound nets been equipped with this larger 
mesh. But these fish were killed despite 
the fact that the fisheries of Lake Erie 
are declining. 

Unfortunately, as yet we have no mor- 
| tality tables for many of the various fishes 
in Lake Erie. Dr. Van Oosten has again 
given us our only information on this sub- 
ject mortality tables, or rather the age 
composition of the herring in Saginaw 
May, which indicate an amazing annual 
decline in numbers from year to year 
amounting to as much as 70 per cent each 
year. For example, for each 1,000 herring 
reaching the fourth year of age only 300 
on the average survive until the fifth 
year, 90 to the sixth year, and 27 to the 
seventh year. On this same basis of 70 
per cent annual decline, of 1,000 fish 
hatched only 27 will reach the third year 
of life. This is admittedly a very rapid 
rate of decline and indicates a fishery of 
great intensity. 

Fishing gear must be replaced every 
two years, hence, without a penny out- 
lay the fishing industry of Lake Erie, by 
changing the mesh of pound and trap nets 
alone, could produce as many fish for 
stocking the lake as a score of fish 
hatcheries. Overcoming the wastage of 
undersized fish is an effort toward the 
conservation and upbuilding of the fishery 
well worth the trial. 





Farm Cooperatives 


Operating in Oregon Are Described For President's Trip 


marketing program | 


\ 
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Livestock Producers, Wool Growers, Canners and Others To Yorktown Pageant 


° ene | 
Their Activities | 
' 
keting association for the sale of dairy} 
products in Oregon. This regional asso- | 
ciation was set up with the counsel and} 
advice of representatives of the Board. 
The membership of the Interstate Asso- 
ciated Creameries, Inc., 
following associations: Lower 
Dairymen’s Association, Eugene 
Creamery, Pine Eagle Dairymen’s Cooper- 
ative Association, Central Oregon Cooper- 
ative Creamery. This regional marketing 
association has received assistance from 
the Board so that its operations could be 
xpanded, and is now marketing high 
quality butter in Portland and is ship- 
ping its surplus to Carifornia where it is 
sold through the Challenge Cream and 
Butter Association. Member associations 
of the regional have had financial assist- 
ance in acquiring the facilities needed in 
expanding their activities. 

This regional association is working 
closely with the regional marketing asso- 
ciations in Washington and California as 
well as Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Activity of Dairymen 

The dairymen supplying the Portland 
market organized this year the Dairy Co- 
operative Association of Portland, Oreg. 
Representatives of the Farm Board have 
assisted this association in its organiza- 
tion work and in setting up its operations. 
The association is now handling a large 
part of the Portland milk supply. 


Several conferences and meetings have 
been held with producers who are selling 
their milk to cheese factories. It is ex- 
pected that a cheese marketing program 
can be worked out. 

Fourteen local cooperative associations 
in Oregon, with more than 2,100 farmer 
members, are members of the North Pa- 
cific Grain Growers, Inc., which has head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash. The North 
Pacific is made up of 59 local associa- 
tions, the others being in Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. It is a stockholder 
of Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
the central sales agency for grain coop- 
erativés, with headquarters in Chicago. 
The Farm Board’s financial assistance to 
the grain cooperatives of Oregon has been 
extended through Farmers National Grain 
Corporation. 

Producers in southern Oregon are 
served by the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, which has its headquarters 
at San Francisco, Calif. This associa- 
tion is a member agency of the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, and 
markets annually for its members 125,000 
cattle and calves. The association is at 
present engaged in setting up a livestock 
credit corporation capitalized at $500,000, 
which will furnish financial service to its 
members in Oregon. 


Columbia 


Livestock Operations 

In response to requests from livestock 
growers and growers’ organizations, Farm 
Board representatives have met with these 
groups in Oregon and presented to them 
the operating plans of the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association and its mem- 
ber agencies. Considerable sentiment has 
developed among livestock producers in 
| Oregon, Washington, and Idaho to estab- 
jlish a regional livestock marketing asso- 
cation which will take care of the mar- 
keting and financing needs of growers 
and be a part of the National Livestock 
Marketing Association. Many lamb pro- 
ducers in Oregon have shipped their 
lambs to member agencies of the National 
Livestock Marketing Association, such as 
the Chicago Producers Commission Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Ill. 

Wool growers in Oregon are served by 
the Pacific Coopertaive Wool Growers at 
Portiand, Oreg., and the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Wool Marketing Association at Ya- 
kima, Wash. The Pacific Wool Cooper- 
ative Association has received approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 pounds of wool of the 
1931 clip while the Oregon-Washington 
Association has received approximately 
4,000,000 pounds of wool of the 1931 clip 
Growers signing a marketing agreement 
with these associations may receive a pre- 
shearing advance on their wool, also a 
commodity advance on their wool at the 
time it is delivered to the association 
The wool is appraised by competent wool 
men who are specialists in grades and 
shrinkages, and the growers’ clips are sold 
on the basis of their grade and quality 
directly to mills by the sales agent of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
The Pacific Association sells wool to mills 
|}on the West Coast under the direction of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
In Oregon the Federal Farm Board aided 
in consolidating a majority of the turkey 
pools with the Oregon Turkey Growers 
Association which has headquarters at 
Roseburg. The Oregon Turkey Growers 
Association is a member of the North- 
western Turkey Growers Association and 
marketed turkeys through the regional 
valued at $244,035.47. 

About 440 Oregon turkey growers were 
benefited by the effective merchandising 
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To Be Developed 


In New Mexico 


Land Owned Largely by the, 


State Is Leased to Compa- 
nies Prospecting for Com- 


( PEN-SHAFT mining of potash has 


basis in 
public domain found by Federal surveys 
to be the location of important potash 
deposits and under leases from the State 
authorized by the Federal Government, 
under which the costs of the surveys will 
be reimbursed to the Government from 
royalties paid to the State. Under such 
an agreement, mining operations have 
been undertaken on land 130 miles east 
of Carlsbad by the United States Pot- 


1,062 feet 
cording to the report to the State, the 
bores show potash content of from 25 
to 30 per cent. 
the files of the operators, show, above, 
the surface plant, with head frame, tem- 
porary buildings, and a 9-ton truckload 
of potash; below is a scene in the under- 
ground workings at the 981-foot level. 


is made up of the, 


Farmers | 


mercial Veins 


| By James F. Hinkle 
Land Commissioner, State of New Mexico 


With oil and potash industriés flourish 
ing in southeastern New Mexico, a third 
| industry, sulphur, seems assured. 


Recently a Louisiana company leased a 
strip of land about 40 miles long by 20 
miles wide on the west side of the Pecos 
River. Most of this land belongs to the 
State, with a few sections privately owned. 

Any land which was not leased by this 
company, was taken by a second company 
which is also prospecting for sulphur veins 
in this portion of the State. 

For years we have known that sulphur 
underlay portions of southeastern New 
Mexico, since some of the artesian wells 
were so heavy in sulphur content they 
were not good for irrigationfl There has 
also been a trace of sulphur in the oil 
wells in Lea and Eddy counties, but not 
enough to harm the oil. Only within the 
last few weeks has it developed that sul- 
phur in commercial quantities is available. 

Government Lands 


been undertaken on an 


the State of New 


industrial 
Mexico on 


ash Co., Inc. In sinking a shaft 8 by When the Government originally 
23 feet, potash formations have been granted additional lands to the State 
found at varying levels to a depth of above the regular school sections, the se- 


At this greatest depth, ac- lections were made from public domain in 
the southern and eastern portions of 
the State because of the grazing possibil- 
}ities of these lands. Lands known to con- 
tain minerals were reserved by the Gov- 
jernment and not*subject to selection. At 
most the State kelieved it was getting 
land worth an average of $5 per acre. 

Subsequent developments have proven 
that the State obtained lands f# more 
| valuable for their mineral than for their 
| grazing possibilities. The oil or potash 
/alone will probably eventually return to 
| the State revenues greater than could be 
| realized through sale of the approximately 
13,000,000 acres of State owned land at its 

| grazing value. For years the State has 
reserved mineral rights on land sold in 
fee simple. 

Present figures show the State owns 
some 13,000,000 acres of land, but a check 
up of all tract books with surveys made 
by the Federal Government shows that 
all lands due the State from the Govern- 
ment have not been selected. 

With only a small part of the State 
checked, the department has found over 
12,000 acres of land which should have 
been under State ownership for ae but 

vhi as sti ic domain. he rea~ 

F Details of President Hoover's forthcom- eae dene a cae Originally the 
ing trip to Yorktown, Va., to attend and Government gave to the common schools 
make an address at the sesquicentennial of the State four sections of land in each 
celebration of the surrender of Lord Corn- township. But surveys showed that alk 
wallis to George Washington, were an- townships did not come out in even sec= 
nounced orally at the White House Oct. tions. National forests, Indian reserva- 
4, as follows: tions, Spanish land grants, and State 
The President and Mrs. Hoover and poundary lines cut through townships and 
| party, which has not yet been made up, left a great number of only partial town 
| will motor to Annapolis, Md., Oct. 17, ships. P 
jWhere they will board the Battleship “There wak a Federal provision that ini 
|“Arkansas.” The President will stay) three quarter township the State was to 
jaboard the “Arkansas” Sunday until | get the full four sections, in a half town- 
| about 6 p. m. when he will go to the home ship it was to get three sections, in @ 
| of the commandant of the fort, and make | quarter township it would receive two sec 
jan address over the radio in support Of| tions, and if the partial township con 


| the campaign for funds to be made. by the | tained only one section, the State would 
| President's Organization on Unemploy- receive it. 


|ment Relief. 


The photographs, from 


Program Announced 


Will Board the Battleship 
‘Arkansas’ at Annapolis 
And Will Participate in 
Sesquicentennial Events 


Results of Check 
| Plans For Oct. 19 In checking our records, we found tha 

Afterwards the President again will, the State had not always taken advantage 
board the “Arkansas,” which on Monday Of this provision. In some three quarter 
morning will anchor off Yorktown. At 9/| townships, only three sections had been 
a.m. that morning the President will re-, Selected, etc. The land picked up in 
ceive Vice Admiral A. L. Willard, Com-/| the check to date was all found in the 
'mender of the Scouting Force of the) eastern part of the State where there are 
U. S. Navy Fleet. A half hour later the no national forests, Indian reservations, 
President will receive Marshal Petain and | Spanish land grants, etc. When we check 
officers of the French Navy. At about 10 the northern section where these lands 
/a. m. the President will proceed ashore | @re numerous, we expect to find propor- 
lat Yorktown and be welcomed by the! tionately more land which should be un- 
Governor of Virginia and members of the | der State ownership and control. 
Sesquicentennial Commission. Shortly be- | While we commonly speak of the State 
fore 11 a. m. the President will arrive at @5 Owning the 13,000,000 acres of land, 
| the pageant field where Senator Swanson | this is incorrect, strictly speaking. The 
of Virginia will preside at the exercises, State as such does not own any of the 

At 11 a. m. the President will deliver|!and. It belongs to the various institu- 
an addreess. At 12 noon he will take tions. special funds and to the common 
luncheon with officials of the Sesquicen- Schools. The State merely acts as ad- 
tennial Commission and afterwards re-|™#inistrator of the lands. 
| ceive the visiting Governors and other dis-|, The following table shows ownership of 
| tinguished guests. In the afternoon Mar- /@nds_ under State control: Common 
shal Petain and Gen. John J. Pershing Schools, 8,464,000; university, 311,000; uni- 

will be presented in a pageant to be re-| Versity saline, 1,622.86; agricultural college, 
| viewed By the President. At 5 p. m, Mr, 220,000; normal schools, 300,000; school 
| Hoover will board the “Arkansas” for the | Of mines, 200,000; military institute, 150,- 
return trip to Annapolis, which will be | 200; reform school, 50,000; blind asylum, 

reached early Tuesday morning. From | 50,000; deaf and dumb asylum, 50,000; 
Annapolis-the President will motor back | @¢a!, dumb and blind, 100,000; miners 
to Washington. hospital, 100,000; water reservoir fund, 
500,000; insane asylum, 50,000; improve- 
ment of Rio Grande fund, 100,000; public 
buildings, 132,000; penitentiary, 150,000; 
charitable.’ penal and reform, 100,000. 

In addition the Federal Government 
granted 1,000,000 acres of land to the State 
several years age to pay for old railroad 
problem of distributing its products) aid bonds issued by Grant and Santa Fe 
through retail channels. The principal |Counties. Later the Government granted 
obstacle at present to retail distribution! another 250,000 acres to take up inter- 
is the inadequacy of existing refrigerat-|est on these same bonds. The gifts pro- 
ing equipment in the handling of quick; vide that any excess over amounts needed 
frozen foods which require temperatures to retire the bonds shall go to the public 
considerably lower than is afforded in the | schools. 
conventional refrigerators. Of all the lands given the State by the 

To this end, a number of the largest | Federal Government only a very small 
manufacturers of refrigerating equipment portion has gone into private ownership 
have interested themselves in supplying! simce stock raisers especially find it 
suitable equipment and already several| cheaper to lease than to own the land. 
producers of household mechanical refrig- To 
erators have added low-temperature cab- 
inets to their lines. 

The industry has also stimulated re-| 
search in the refrigerator manufacturing | 
business to perfect a type of equipment 
which is adaptable to the display and 
storage of rapid-frozen foods and has 
succeeded in making available to the food 
retailer a variety of display refrigerators 
embodying the required features. : 

Some of ane cabinets are built to| Football games for charity were advo« 
maintain a temperature as low as —5 de- cated Oct. 14 by Owen D. Young, chairs 
grees Fahrenheit and several are said to man of the committee on mobilization of 
hold a temperature at zero Fahrenheit in| relief sources, President's Organization on 
a room in which the temperature is 90|Unemployment Relief. 
degrees Fahrenheit and the humidity 98 Calling on every university, college, and 
degrees. school to join the movement to turn pro- 

The expenses involved, however, in. the | ceeds from one of the season's contests 
changeover on the part of the retailer | Over to some organization conducting a 
from his old refrigerators, in many cases | lief work, Mr. Young said that the a 
still unpaid for, to the new, which are| had been taken up with many college 
necessarily costlier than the old, creates | Presidents in all parts of the One ae 
an obstacle which is a problem of major Widespread approv al has —~ acca 
importance to the merchandising of | the suggestion, Mr. Young informe “4 
quick-frozen foods. President's Organization headquarters - 

Especially at a time of depression, when Washington, although some college ee - 
the tendency to keep down overhead is dents did not think the idea preston + 
stronger than ever, the majority of re- Special post-season contests, ait 
tailers, no matter how enterprising, are | the special charity game arranged by 
naturally hesitant to invest in new and | Naval and Military academies, ves 
costly equipment. It is a question at pres- | gested if competing teams are una 
ent as to whether or not it may be neces- | 2gree on contributing profits from — 
sary for the producers of frozen foods to|0f the regularly scheduled area 
assist in some way in making it possible ready several institutions have ~— ; 
for the retailer to purchase the special their willingness to assist in collection 
equipment he needs to market the new |Telief funds through such games, it be 
product. said at the President's Organization. im 
___} addition to the Army-Navy game, charity 

eas : contests will be played by teams in the 
loan made by the Northwestern Turkey “Big Ten Conference” of the Midwest 
Growers Association and by being able’ it was said, and other individual institu- 
to market their turkeys collectively with! tions in all parts of the country are ate 
producers of six other Northwestern! tempting to complete arrangements to be 
States, they obtained higehr prices for/of such assistance. 
their birds than they otherwise would! Mr. Young's appeal was made on behalf 
have received and better prices than pro-| of local relief committees cooperating with 
ducers received who were not members of | national and State organizations, it was 
| the Roseburg association. | explained. 


Frozen Food Industry 
Is Expanding Rapidly 
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Business Upturn © 


Shown for Many — 


Sections in Week 


President’s Organization Is 
Informed of Improvement 
Especially in the Eastern 
Half of the Country 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

only one bank suspended operations in | 
the Boston Federal Reserve District. The 
favorable position of New England is at- 
tributed to the fact that 80 per cent of 
the plants employ 100 workers or less 
which permits quick adaptation to 
changes. Retail trade is off slightly, al- 
though bargain sales are unusually well | 
attended. The volume of business is most | 
decidedly in the lower priced goods. Sav- | 
ings bank deposits are still increasing, | 
and sentiment was noticeably improved 
following the announcement of the Presi- | 
dent's plan. 

Preliminary information from the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts, 
based on their index of orders, indicate | 
that conditions are looking somewhat bet- | 
ter. Improvement in September may be} 
greater than seasonal. The brightest spot | 
seems to be a marked improvement in the | 
metal and machinery groups, although | 
lack of seasonal trend is noticeable. The | 
paper, group shows a consistent increase 
and the jewelry trade has enjoyed a sea- 
sonal increase. 

The Worcester Chamber of Commerce 
reports that quite a few plants are show- 
ing greater activity although not up to 
usual seasonal improvement. A cheerful 
and healthy sentiment is reported preva- 
lent among business men and bankers. 
Retail trade is slow but merchants are 
making special efforts to stimulate buy- 
ing. Employment in retail stores is being | 
generally maintained. 


Improvement in New York 


New York, N. Y.—According to statis- | 
tics compiled by the State Labor Depart- 
ment, employment in New York State in- 
creased 3 per cent and pay rolls about 2| 
per cent in September, as compared with | 
August. The rise is attributed to seasonal | 
influences. Most of the principal pm 
tries showed gains in employment rang- | 
ing from 1 to 11 per cent. New York City 
alone reported a gain in the number em- 
ployed of 4 per cent, as a result of in- 
creased employment in the metals, cloth- | 
ing, fur and rubber goods industries. 

The Public Employment Service of the | 
State Labor Department placed 17,531 per- | 
sons in employment in September, an in- | 
crease of 2,000 over August, according to | 
their monthly repart. The number of ap- | 
plicants per 100 jobs in September was 
252, as against 315 in August. 

The National Employment Exchange 
reports that during the week ending Oct. 7, | 
the number of applications declined 13.07 
per cent, the requests for employes in- 
creased 17.59 per cent, the placements 
made increased 8.03 per cent. The ratio 
of applications for every 100 jobs open- 
ing during the week was 2,961, as com- 
pared with 3,665 during the previous week. 
The Salvation Army received 347 new ap- | 
plications the same week, and effected 21 
permanent and 169 temporary placements. 

Plans filed in the boroughs of Manhat- | 
tan, Brooklyn, Queens and the Bronx for | 
new construction and repairs during the 
week ended Oct. 1, totaled $3,769,715. 

During the week ended Sept. 26, permits | 
issued for new buildings in the boroughs 
of Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens totaled 
$2,918,170. This was supplemented by al- 
teration and additional permits totaling 
$157,395. 

Steel Upturn in Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A scheduled five-point 
advance in steel operations for the cur- 
rent week will place production in the | 
Buffalo district at the highest rate for | 
any zone in the country, 40.per cent of | 
capacity, according to figures compiled of 
the trade magazine “Steel.” The upturn | 
in Buffalo with the lighting of the a | 
works blast furnace elsewhere indicates a | 
fractional ‘ncrease in the general level of 
production. Authoritative reports indicate | 
that employment figures in the Buffalo | 
area during September increased over the 
preceding month. 

According to the recently published fi- 
nancial statements of the three largest | 
Buffalo banks the combined capital; sur- | 
plus and undivided profits of these Buf- | 
falo clearing house banks amounts to 
$63,314,000 as compared with $33,800,000 in 
September, 1920. Assets at present in-| 
clude cash of $50,000,000, United States | 
Government bonds, $55,000,000, other 
bonds, $75,000,000; loans and discounts | 
$359,000,000. Deposits total $399,000,000. 
Comparison of these figures with the con- | 
solidated statements of the same institu- 
tions (and banks which have _ subse-| 
quently consolidated with them) during 
the depression of 1920 indicates the un-| 
usually liquid condition of the commer- | 
cial banks of Buffalo at the present time. | 

According to the monthly statistical sur- 
vey of the University of Buffalo Business | 
and Social Research Bureau ‘tone! 
August developments in Buffalo business 
were increases in flour milling, live stock | 
receipts, livestock slaughtering and air) 
traffic. A slight upward movement in re-| 
tail prices is reported by this Bureau with | 
the comment that “taken in connection 
with national price movements, may be 
considered a favorable business indication, 
unless it proves to be merely temporary 
in character.” 

Unfavorable developments seen locally | 
are unsettled real estate conditions, de- 
clines in building contracts, value of 
building permits, savings and loan asso- | 
eiation mortgages and number of deeds | 

recorded. 
~» Shipments of grain to Buffalo since | 
the opening of navigation are consider- | 
ably lighter than for the corresponding | 
period of 1930. To date approximately | 
98,120,000 bushels have been forwarded | 
here for unloading, compared to 107,891.- 
000 bushels last year. Grain men report 
that although the movement of grain to 
the port for prompt unloading is fairly 
steady considering the dullness of trade, 
shipments during the last month have 
been far behind those of September, 1930. 

Situation In Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Business executives 
are looking forward to a steady volume 
of trade at a slightly higher level for 
the next few months. They do not ex- 
pect a sharp advance byt rather a steady 
improvement, and sae stments in their 
plants and organizations are being made 
on this basis. Settlement of the hosiery 
mills strike has added 10,000 workers to 
pay rolls during the last week, but the 
general employment situation remains un- 
changed. Textiles output is better, with 
the shoe and hosiery industries holding 
their gains. Building trades employment 
shows sharp increase, particularly in non- 
residential work. Retail trade is off on 
account of unseasonable weather, 
wholesale trade is holding even. 

Little Change In Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The financial relief 
plan proposed by the President has had 
a steadying influence on business senti- 
ment, and local bank executives strongly 
endorse it. The rate of steel ingot pro- 
duction remained unchangéd last week. 
and prices of the principal finished steel | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce of the Department of 


The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 


tained from reliable private, 


sources. The actyal weex for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 


son for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 
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as well as governmental 


otherwise indicated. 
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‘Credit Shrinkage and Political Outlook | 
Adversely Affecting Trade inGermany | 


JUNTJULT AUG ISEPIOCT INOV Mm 


Restored Confidence and Normal World F inancial Opera- 
tions Believed Primary Needs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


capital and reorganization of companies, ‘ 
extension of further assistance to the! 
Hermes Credit Insurance Bank on rein- 
surance, and further subvention to the 
Mansfeld Copper Company. 

The motor highway transport through- 
out the country has been subjected to fur- 
ther control of the Transportation Minis- 
try, effective Nov. 1, 1931, which is tanta- 
mount » establishing parity in the long 
feud between railways and motor vehicles. 
At the same date a monopoly store-to- 
door delivery agreement between the 
Schenker interests and the Reichsbahn 
will be made effective, coincident with 


rail tariii reductions ranging fr 3.6 to} 
- ons sre | foreign withdrawals. 


20 per cent and the elimination of the 


special rail schedule “H,” directed against | 


motor transport. 

The heavy demand for credit accom- 
modation at the end of September taxed 
the Reichsbank, increasing the rediscount 
holdings over 3,500,000,000 marks, note 
circylation to 4,600,000,000 marks coinci- 
dent with a decline in gold holdings to 
1,300,000,000 marks and foreign exchange 
to 139,000,000 marks. A slightly easier 
condition has developed in the past week, 


|but the demand on the Reichsbank for | 


rediscount and foreign exchange to settle 
outstanding commitments under the 


tuminous coal is below normal, but it is 
believed that orders will be spread out 
over the Winter months to a greater ex- 
tent %than in previous years creatine 
steadier employment for the miners and 
more uniform coal car loadings for the 


roducts, with the exception of tin plate, | railroads. 


continue firm. Sales of electrical ap- 
tus’ have had an encouraging increase. 
upturn in demand for bi- 


The survey of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in the issue of 
Oct. 16, 


‘standpat” agreement is expected to con- 
|tinue to be relatively heavy until No- 
vember. 


In the meantime the Reichsbank has | 


; maintained a liberal rediscount policy to 

relieve the industrial credit shortage, al- 

though more vigorous restrictions on for- 

eign exchange are now being applied with 
adverse affects on imports. 

iThe Government has announced its de- 

| termination to adhere to the gold stand- 


jard and avoid credit inflation, although 


using the credit facilities of the Reichs- 
bank and other agencies to the greatest 
extent possible to fill the gap created by 
The bank acceptance 
rate is now 8's per cent upward and 30- 
day money 8'2 to 12 per cent with no long 
term financing during September. Capital 
stock increases amounted 
marks and new companies to 9,000,000 
marks 


Saving deposits have steadily declined 
since May, when the peak was reached, 
with ‘total deposits at the end of August 
amounting to 10,506,000,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 10,806,000,000 marks at the end 
of July. Withdrawals were largely for 
consumption purposes and little hoarding 


has been reported. The stock exchange | 


remained closed and the opening date has 
{not been set. In the meantime a gentle- 
men’s agreement has been reached among 
|th German banks to abstain from nego- 
tiating the sale of German securities for 
foreign account. 

Commercial failures increased during 
September with bankruptcies tota/ing 1,- 


| 297 and receivership 721, as compared with) 


11,051 and 591, respectively for August.| 
Wholesale prices gradually declined dur- 
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to 29,000,000 , 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


Chart Legend: 1930 


1931 
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for each week is calculatéd as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for tie years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Oct. 10 where available. 
partment of Commeree.) 
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Fish Specialist Studies 
Conditions in New England | 


Talbott Denmead, black-bass specialist 
f the Bureau of Fisheries is visiting 
Montpelier, Vt., Concord, N. H., Boston, | 
Hartford, Conn., and Providence, | 
R. I., where he will confer with various 
State fish and game authorities, sports- | 
men and others concerning the black- bass | 
situation in those States, according to | 
Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Commissioner of | 
the Commerce Department's Bureau of 
Fisheries. He will be accompanied on his 
tour by Black Bass Law Inspector Earl 


|L. Flanders, og Montpelier, Vt. 


Mr. Denmead on a recent trip in New 
England found conditions relative to the 
protection of black bass excellent and it | 
is not believed any serious violations are 
occurring in that section of the United | 
States at the present time; however, re- 
ports have been received of large ship- 
ments of black bass from some of the 
southern States which will require check- 
ing up in the States mentioned and in 
other sections.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


compared with 110.2 for August, embody- 
ing agricultural products at 101, food- 
stuffs at 94, raw and semimanufactures| 
at 100, and finished goods at 1346. The} 
September living costs index declined 
slightly to 134, as compared with 134.9! 
for August, while that for food and cloth- 
ing was lower, rents unchanged, and pub-' 
lic services higher. 


Unemployment increased slightly. over 
last year, with a total unemployed at the 
end of September of 4,356,000 (an increase 
of about 155,000 over the previous month) 
of whom 1,344,000 received ordinary re- 
lief, 1,000,140 emergency relief, and 1,280,- 
000 were entirely dependent upon local 
welfarg organizations. 


August imports were valued at 455,000,- 
000 marks and exports 776.000,000 marks 
(including 26,000,000 marks for reparation 
deliveries), as compared with 563,000,000 
marks and 827,000,000 marks, respectively, 
for July. This was a record monthly ex- 
port surplus, resulting from the forcing of 


| exports and a sharp decline in imports. 
ing September with the index at 108.6, as| T 


The depreciation of foreign currencies is 


ee 
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DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


In Cities Increases Slightly for Year 


| the country, although in some upper Mis- ¥ 


Summary of Mortality. as Reported by 82 Municipalities 
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'Rate of Fatalities in Auto Accidents 


Is Issued by Department of Commerce 


During the four weeks ended Oct. 3, 


| 1931, 82 large cities in the United States 


reported 718 deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents. This number (718) compares 
with 753 deaths during the four weeks 
ended Oct. 4, 1930. Most of these deaths 
result of accidents which oc- 


}curred within the corporate limits of the 


city, although some accidents occurred 
outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents. within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ended Oct. 
3, 1931, and for the corresponding foure 


| week period of 4880 for all of the 82 cities, 


the four-week figure in 1931 being 554 
as cgntrasted with 607 for the correspond- 
ing four weeks in 1930. 


Considering by four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 


bile accidents for 82 cities, regardless of | 


now reported to be seriously diminishing 
the volume of exports. 

The continual decline of revenues be- 
low budget estimates creates a constant 
embarrassment to the government. Au- 
gust tax and customs receipts amounted 
to 734,000,000 marks. 


Railway freight movement has shown 
seasonal improvement, but the weekly 
average per working day in mid-Septem- 
ber was 118,000, about 16 per cent under 
that of September, 1930. 

Iron and steel production was reported 
to. be lower during August. Coal output 
amounted to 9,518,000 tons; lignite, 11,- 
861,000 tons; Ruhr stocks on hand were, 
coal, 4,514,000 tons; and coke, 5,218,000 
|tons. September potash sales increased 
to 88,000 tons as compared with 64,210 
tons for the previous month. 


+ 


| the four-week period ended Nov. 


| 1931, and Oct. 4, 


place of accident, the lowest total 


Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (850) 
2, 1929 
The number of deaths reported for each 
of the 36 four-week periods since Jan 


26, 1929, follows: 


Oct. 3, 1931....718 
Sept. .. 656 
Aug. aoe 
July . 686 
June . + .629 
May . 686 
April ... 669 
March -. 605 
Feb. ... 616 
Jan, +++ 737 
Dec. +22 827 
Nov. ... 809 
Nov. nonce 
Oct. 4. oe TSS 
Sept. 6, .. 674 
Aug. 9, ...-837 
July 12, .,- 661 Feb. oo sQue 
June 14, 1930... .669 Jan. -624 


For the 52-week periods ended Oct. 3, 
1930, the totals for the 82 
cities were, respectively, 9,064 and 8,826, 


May 7, 1930... .616 
April . 1930... .627 
March 22, 1930... .588 
Feb. 22, 1930... .575 
Jan. , 1930 664 
Dec. 28, 1929... .664 
Nov. . 1929... .848 
Nov. . 1929... .850 
Oct. . 1929... .768 
Sept. >: ae 
Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

April . 
March ' 23, 


.. 671 
. 647 
609 
. 589 
542 


which indicate a recent rate of 25.5 per | 
{100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate of 25.2 or an increase of 1 per cent’! 


in the rate during the year. 
Six cities reported no deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for the last four weeks 


| while three cities reported no deaths from 
}automobile accidents for the correspond- 


ing period of 1930. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the 82 cities 
reporting. In these cities in this four- 
week period, the total number of deaths | 
from automobile accidents was 718, but | 
only 554 of these were due to accidents 
| within city limits.—Jssued by the Depart- 
‘ment of Commerce. 


(472) | 
appears for the four-week period ending, 
for | 


. 537 | 


Drought Broke 
In Northern Part 


Of Cotton Belt: 


'Weather Conditions During 
Past Week Generally 
Favorable to Agriculture, 


| 
| Federal Bureau Says 
Weather conditions during the past 
| week bes : generally favorable to agricul- 
| ture rain finally breaking the 
| arought mn the northern Cotton Belt, ac- 
| cording to the weekly weather and crop 
| bulletin issued Oct. 14 by the Weather 
| | Bureau. 
The season’s second wave of frost, which 
|}came during the past week, extended no 
| tarther into the United States than South 
| Dakota, the northern Lake region, parts 
|of the Northeast and some central Rocky 
| Mountain areas, it was stated orally on 
| behalf of the Bureau. The frost was un- 
| usually late and was the first since the 
jend of September, according to the oral 
information. 
The weekly bulletin follows in full text: 
Temperature changes 
week were quite. marked, and at its close 
generally cool weather prevailed over much 
| the greater part of the country. 


Warmer East of Plains 


The week averaged warmer than normal 
| quite generally from the Great Plains east- 
ward, especially in the Southwest where 
the weekly means averaged from 9 degrees 
to as much as 13 degrees above normal. 
It was somewhat cooler than usual in the 
Northeast, the Northwest, and in Pacific 
coast sections. 

Minimum temperatures were not un- 
| usually low for this time of year, with the 
| line of freezing weather extending south- 
| ward only to South Dakota and some cen= 
| tral Rocky Mountain districts. It was also 

below freezing in parts of the Northeast, 
| the northern Lake region, and in higher 
| elevations of the Southwest. The lowest 
| temperature reported at a first-order sta- 

tion, was 20 degree at Havre, Mont., on 
| the 8th. 

Rainfall was moderate to heavy in much 
of the northern Ohio Valley States, the 
central Mississippi Valley, and in parts of 
| the Southwest. Substantial amounts were 
} also reported from the Southeast, in- 
cluding central and western Georgia, much 
of Alabama, and eastern Mississippi. Ex- 
cept locally, precipitation was largely in- 
appreciable west of the Rocky Mountains, 
while the amounts were light in Atlantic 
coast sections. Elsewhere rainfall was un-< 
important. 


Beneficial to Fall Work 


The weather of the past week was 
| largely beneficial to outside operations, 
with Fall work well in hand throughout 
the country, although seeding of Winter 
| grains is still retarded in many places. 
|; Rains in sectigns of the Southeast soft- 
| ened the soil for plowing, and were help- 
| ful for late vegetation, but moisture is 
| Still needed for some Fall crops. General 
precipitation practically broke the drought 
in the northwestern Cotton Belt, with the 
severely dry conditions decidedly relieved 
in Oklahoma. Rainy weather in central- 
| northern districts, the Ohio Valley, and 
the western Lake region also improved 
; Soil moisture, but delayed corn husking 
| and farm work locally, although the in- 
| terruptions were not serious. 

| The Pacific Coast States continue dry, 
and conditions there are serious, with rain 
| needed for growing grains and for seed- 
jing; growth and germination of “Winter 
| wheat already planted were uneven in 
| many parts. 

| Light to heavy frosts were reported 
| south to the Ohio Valley and the Appa- 
lachian Mountain sections, but in the 
| Great Plains no frosts were reported as 
| far south as Kansas, while to the west- 
| ward they were noted in the northern 
| Rocky Mountain regions and the North- 
west, and locally in higher elevations to 
the southward. No reports of apparent 
damage were received, however, 
staple crops had largely matured. 


| 
| Sowing of Small Grains 


Small Grains.—In the upper Ohio Val- 
| ley and Lake region good rains promoted 
| plowing, seeding, and germination of 
| Winter grains; also in Missouri and Ok- 
| lahoma.* In the lower Ohio Valley, and 
Tennessee, the Southeast and Middle At- 
| lantic States, western Gulf sections, most 
| of the Dakotas, the western third of Kan- 
| sas, and practically all of the Northwest 
jand Pacific Coast States, dryness per- 
| Sists, and the seeding of grains is de- 
|layed or prevented, with good soaking 
| rains necessary for a continuation of this 
| work, 
In the Northeast, Nebraska, and locally 
| elsewhere conditions were largely favor- 
|} able, while in Kansas Winter wheat is 
| nearly all sown and up to good stands un- 
| der highly satisfactory conditions. In the 
| central Mississippi, and most of the Ohio 
| Valleys seeding is making normal prog- 
| ress, while this work is proceeding rapidly 
|in the Lake region and Minnesota. 
| Rice harvesting made good advance in 
| California, while threshing is well along 
|in Téxas. Grain sorghums are nearly all 
| safe from frost in Kansas and they are 
| largely harvested in the extreme South- 
| west. 





Corn Husking Advancing 


Corn and’ cotton.—Corn husking is ad- 
vancing rapidly in the northern parts of 


sissippi Valley sections this work was re- 
tarded due to slow drying. Husking for 
immediate use is general in Kansas, with 
| cribbing expected to begin this week. In 
Iowa corn dried slowly, but considerable 
was cribbed in drier localities, mainly in 
the northwest. 

Picking and ginning proceeded under 
generally favoraBle weather throughout 
the eastern belt, while this work was 
| slow in some western parts. In Texas the 
progress and condition of cotton were 
generally unchanged, except for some 
;damage to the open crop by the reeent 
excessive rains; picking made only fair 
advance, despite largely favorable 
weather. In Oklahoma progress and con- 
dition were fair to good, although heavy, 
washing rains caused some damage; cot- 
ton was nearly all open, with picking and 
ginning well advanced. In the remainder 
of the Cotton Belt the crop is opening 
Satisfactorily, and is about all open in 
parts; picking and ginning» made mostly 
good_advance and are completed locally. 

Livestock Holding Up 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures need 
rain generally throughout the South, with 
their condition poor to only fair; mois- 
ture is also urgently needed more or less 
generally from the central Rocky Moun- 


sary in parts of this area. Pastures are 
good, or were improved by recent rains, 
from the Ohio River northward and west- 
ward ayer the Great Plains. Livestock are 
beginning to show the effects of the 
shortage of feed in some western sec- 
} tions, but, in general, they are holding 
up fairly well. 

While the rains of the past week were 
helpful locally in the Southeast, 
is needed for Fall crops from 
westward and southwestward to Texas. 
Heavy, washing rains in western Florida 
were detrimental, but elsewhere in this 
State moisture benefited growing ,truck. 
| Tobacco cutting is practically completed 
and the crop is curing well, with the con- 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Business Rules 
Of Lightning-rod 
Trade Accepted 


Federal Commission Acts on 
Regulations Originally’ 


tisement or otherwise concerning the 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of any product of the industry having 
the tendency and capacity to mislead or 
deceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, and the 
tendency to injuriously affect the busi- 
ness of competitors, is an unfair trade 
practice. 


‘ Description of Purchasers 
Rule 7, The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for a part of 
Resolution 6 as adopted by the industry: 
The practice of shipping or delivering 


| 


to substantially lessen competition or tend 


grade, quality, quantity, substance, char-; to create a monopoly or to unreasonably | voice statemen 
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be made or published any false, untrue,' the intent and with the effect of injurin | substituted the following for a part of| ; ae “i - ; af 
| or deceptive statement by way of adver-!|a competitor and where the.effect po 4 g P It is the judgment of this conference | doubled during August, 1931, while Malaya| which 90 per cent was consigned to Phil 


| Resolution 3 as adopted by the industry: | that the industry should adopt in coop-|and Ceylon each took about 6 per cent|ippine markets; and 4,359,000 pounds of 


Withholding from or inserting in the in- | 


which make the .invoice 


| restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.|a false record, wholly or in part, of the | 


Rule 9.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following rule for Reso- 
lution 8 as adopted by the industry: 


| The sale or offering for sale of any 
| product of the industry by any false means 
,or device which: has the tendency and 
capacity to mislead or deceive customers 
;Or prospective customers as to the quan- 
| tity, quality, substance or size of such 
product, and the tendency to injuriously 


|affect the business of competitors, is an | 


| unfair trade practice. 


|transaction represented on the _ face/| 
| thereof, is condemned by the industry. 
| Rule B—The Commission substituted | 
;and accepted the following for a part of | 


eration with buyers. a standard form of|more. Every other country in the Far | 


contract which will thoroughly protect | East, however, bought less American goods | 
the rights of, both buyers and sellers. jin ratios ranging from 7 per cent for the} 


Rule E. The Commission substituted | Philippines to 27 per cent in the case of | 


“C” as adopted by the industry: | ports to China were increased by 11 per 
A Committee on Trade Practices is|cent and to Indo-China by 63 per cent, | 


leaf tobacco, an increase of 10 per cent. 
Japan bought 726 of the 1920 automobiles 
and trucks sold to the Far East. In Au- 
gust, 1930, we sold 3,052 automobiles and 


|and accepted the following for Resolution | India. Compared with the 1930 period, ex-| trucks to the same area, of which India 


bought 963, Japan 695, and Australia 281, 
During August, 1931, some reductions were 


| Resolution “A” as adopted by the indus- | hereby created to cooperate with the Fed-| but sales to each of the remaining coun-| noted in the volume of exports of gaso- 


| ° 
| (a) The industry approves the>practice 
| of each individual member of the indus- 
| try independently publishing and circulat- | 
frm to the purchasing trade its own price | 
sts. 
(b) The industry approves the practice 
of making the terms of sale a part of all 


| 
| 


Lightning Rod industry was held at the 
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Drafted by the Industry to | 
Govern Commerce 


The lightning-rod industry has accepted 
@ code of business practice rules as drawn 
up by its conference held last Summer and 
as acted upon by the Federal Trate Com- 
mission, according to a statement issued | 
Oct. 14 by the Commission. The announce- | 
ment follows in full text: 

The lightning-rod industry, which held 
a@ trade practice conference in Minneap- 
olis, July 10, 1930, and adopted a number | 
of rules of business practice, has accepted 
those rules as recently acted upon by the | 
Federal Trade Commission. 


First Action on Rules 

This is the Commission's first action on 
the rules, which are divided into a group 
of 10, designated Group I and relating 
to practices in violation of the law, and 
a@ group of five, Group II, pertaining to 

atters accepted by the Commission as 

pressions of the trade. 

Group I rules cover such subjects as in- 
ducing breach of contract, defamation of 
competitors, secret payment of rebates, en- 
ticing employes of competitors, discrimi- 
nation in price, false advertising, ship- 
ping goods which do not conform to sam- 
ples, selling goods below cost with the 
intent of injuring a competitor, selling 
goods by false means or device, and of- 
fering merchandise for sale at a price 
“reduced” from a marked-up or fictitious 
price. 

The Group II rules apply to such sub- 
jects as false invoicing, publication of price 
lists, making terms of sale a part of pub- 
lished price schedules, installation of ac- 
curate cost-finding methods, standard 
form of contract, and a committee on 
trade practices to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

The Commission's statement to the light- 
ning-rod trade is as follows: 

Statement to the Tfade 
A Trade Practice Conference for the 


| 
| 


Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn., on 
July 10, 1930, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Charles H. March, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, assisted by Mr. Mark- 
ham Flannery, Director of Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences. 

It was the consensus of opinion of those 
present that ninety per cent (90%), based 
on volume and 80 per cent (80%), based 
on numbers, were represented at the Con- 
ference. 

After the objects, purposes and procedure 
were explained, the Conference discussed 
and adopted 12 resolutions dealing with 
various trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideratfon, has re- 
worded some of these resolutions and has 
divided them into Group I and Group II. 
Those in Group I the Commission has ap-| 
proved and those in Group II the Commis- | 
sion has accepted as expressions of the | 
trade. | 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- | 
ing trade practice conference rules, the| 
form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s Official Statement be followed 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 

Rules of Group 1 

Group I. Rule 1. The Commission sub- 
stituted the following rule for Resolution 
1 as adopted by the industry: 

Maliciously inducing of attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts be- 
tween competitors and their customers by 
any false or deceptive means whatsoever, 
or interfering with or obstructing the per- 
formance of any such contractual duties 
or services by any such means, with the 
purpose and effect of unduly hampering, 
injuring, or embarrassing competitors in 
their businesses, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

Rule 2. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 
2 as adopted by the industry: 

The defamation of competitors by falsely 
imputing to them dishonorable conduct, in- 
ability to perform contracts, questionable 
credit standing, or by other false repre- 
sentations, or the false disparagement of 
the grade or quality of their goods, with 
the tendency and capacity to mislead or 
deceive purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers, and the tendency to injuriously 
affect the business of such competitors, 
is an unfair trade practice. 

Secret Payment of Rebates 

Rule 3. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for a part of 
Resolution 3 as adopted by the industry: 

The secret payment of allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges, not extended to all purchasers un- 
der like terms and conditions, with the 
intent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. | 

Price Discriminations 


Rule 4, The Commission substitutéd and 
approved the following rule for Resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry: i 

Maliciously enticing away the employes 


? 6f competitors with the purpose and effect 


of unduly hampering, injuring, or embar- | 
rassing competitors in their businesses is | 
an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 5. The Commission substituted and 
approved the following rule for Resolu- | 
tion 5 as adopted by the industry: 

It is unfair trade practice for any per- 
son engaged in interstate commerce, In} 
the course of such commerce, either di-| 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
moagities, where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce; provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differ- 
ences in the grade, quality or quantity 
of the commodity sold, or that makes only 
due allowance for differences in the cost 
of selling or transportation, or discrimi- 
nation in price in the same or different 
communities made in good faith to meet 
competition; and provided further, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling the products 
of this industry in commerce from se- 
lecting their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade. 

Rule 6. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following rule for a 
part of Resolution 6 as adopted by the in- 
dustry: 

The making or causing or permitting to 





Drought in Northern Part 
Of Cotton Belt Broken ' 


: (Continued from Page 4.) | 
dition in barns excellent in Kentucky. 


* Digging sugar bee@s was retarded in some 


western sections but this work is pro- 
gressing rapidly in more eastern parts; 
Sugar cane still needs rain in Louisiana 
where progress was fairly good. Apple 
picking is far advanced, while citrus con- 
tinue largely satisfactory. 


products which do not conform to the 
samples submitted or representations made 
prior to securing the orders, without the 
consent of the purchasers to such substi- 
tutions, and with the effect of deceiving 
or misleading purchasers, and the tend- 
ency to injuriously affect the business of 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 8 The Commission approved 
Resolution 7 as adopted by the industry, 
reading: 

The selling of goods below cost with 
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None 
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LUCKIES” 


“I've tried all cigarettes and there's none 
so good as LUCKIES. And incidentally I'm 


Rule 10.—The Commission substituted | : ; 
. | published price schedules. 
and approved the following rule for a part |" Rue C.. The Commission substituted 


jof Resolution “A” as adopted by the in-| ang accepted the following for Resolution 


dustry: “py ; ; 
Offering for sale merchandise at a price| = 9° 240pted by the industry: 
Cost Method Favored 


reduced from a marked-up or fictitious 

price with the tendency and capacity to It is the judgment of the industry that 

mislead or deceive purchasers or prospec- | each member should ‘install a proper and 

tive purchasers, and the tendency to in- | accurate method for determining his cost. 

juriously affect the business of competi-| Rule D. The Commission | substituted 

tors, is an unfair trade practice. and accepted the following for Resolution 
Group II: Rule A—The Commission |“D” as adopted by the industry: 









good as 


careful in my choice of cigarettes. | have : 


to be 


because of my throat. Put me down 


as one who always reaches for a LUCKY. 
It’s a real delight to find a Cello- 


phane wrapper that opens without 
an ice pick.” 





The Cream of many Crops =LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 


exclusive 


cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
=the process that expels certain harsh, 
biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 


gut — so they 
are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that “‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday 


Jean Harlow first set the screen 
ablaze in “Hell’s Angels,” the great 
air film, and she almost stole the show 
from a fleet of fifty planes. See her 
“Goldie,” a Fox filmandColumbia’s 
“Platinum Blonde.” 


“ee EH & 


Made of the finest tobaccos — 


“TOASTING” Process which in- 


can't be in!’ No wonder LUCKIES 


and Saturday evening over HBS networks. 


eral Trade Commission and to perform | tries showed losses ranging from 5 per| 
| tralia—losses resulting from sharp reduc- 
caer se eamaipipigaiscangias | tions in prices as well as in the volume of 
Comn Witl O ° t | some commodities. 

lerce tn rien | Preliminary returns indicate that the 


Shows Drop for Month | united states soid the Orient 111,000 bales 
; | of raw cotton during August, a reduction | 
{Continued from Rage 1.] of 20 per cent, compared with the preced-| 
valued at $37,161,000 our total shipments | ing month, but an advance of 146 per cent | 
to the Far East for August, 1931, evi-| over August, 1930. Other sales to the 
denced a reduction of slightly more than} Orient included 76,000,000 feet of softwood 
23 per cent, Imports were 33 per cent be-| lumber from the Pacific Coast, approxi-| 
low the total of $67,516,000. for the corre-| mately the same amount as during July, 
sponding month in 1930 and the combined) but an increase of 40 per cent against 
exports and imports represented a decline the 1930 period. 
of 30 per cent. | In addition we exported 4,359,000 pounds 
Compared with the July trade, exports to! of leaf tobacco to the same area, a gain 
Indo-China and Siam were more than|of_10 per cent; 118,000,000 cigarettes, of 


rules into effect. 





line, kerosene, flour and canned provisions 


| such acts as may be proper to put these| cent for Japan to 62 per cent for Aus-|and in the value of machinery and iron 


and steel products. 
Increases in Imports 

In return the United States bought 42,- 
000,000 pounds of burlap, an advance of 
25 per cent; 6,416,000 pounds of raw silk, 
an excess of 7 per cent, compared with 
July, and 9,485,000 pounds of tin, a gain 
of nearly 60 per cent. Additional pur- 
chases include 78,000,000 pounds of crude 
rubber, 18,000,000 pounds of coconut oil, 
40,000,000 pounds of copra, 2,600,000 pounds 
of wool and 147,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

Notwithstanding adverse conditions, the 
Far Eastern countries absorbed 18 per cent 
of United States total exports during Au- 
gust, or 5 per cent more than during July. 
Imports, however, declined from 27 to 22 
per cent of the total. 


—— 













































*Is Miss Harlow’s 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Harlow to 
make the above statement. 
Miss Harlow has beena 
smoker of LUCKY STRIKE 
cigarettes for 2 years. 
We hope the publicity 
herewith given will be as 
beneficial to her and to Fox 
and Columbia, her produce 
ers, as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES is to you and to us. 


MOISTURE-PROOF 


CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight—Ever Right 


The Unique Humidor Package 
Zip—And it’s open! 


See the new notched tab on the top of the 


package. Hold down one half with your 
thumb. Tear off the other half. Simple. 





Quick. Zip! Thet’s all, Unique! Wrapped in dust-proof, 
moisture-proof, germ-proof Cellophane. Clean, protected, 
neat, FRESH! — what could be more modern than LUCKIES’ 
improved Humidor package—so easy to open! Ladies — 
the LUCKY TAB is — your finger nail protection. 


Copr., 1931, The American Tobacco Co. 
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State Tax Board 
Urged to Solve 
Florida Problem 


Chairman of Citizens’ Tax 
Group Says That Present 
Intangibles Tex Invites 
Evasion of Provisions 


Attanta, Ga., Oct. 14.—The creation of 
a State Tax and Finance Commission 
would be a great help in solving the Flor- 
ida tax problem, according to Perry G. 
Wall, Chairman of the Florida Citizens 
Finance and Taxation Committee, who 
read a paper today before the National 
Tax Association. 

“It is absurd,’ Mr. Wall declared, “to 
leave in the hands of 67 different tax as- 
sessors elected by popular vote the de- 
termination of values for governmental] 
purposes.” 

Evasion of Law 

The new intangibles tax law was passed 
not to obtain revenue, but merely to con- 
form to the letter of the law, he as-| 
serted. The tax will produce practically | 
no revenue, and the law not only permits 
evasion but actually invites it, Mr. Wall 
said. 

“It provides that the returns made on 
intangible personal property shall not be 
open to inspectors, except under certain 
stringent conditions,” he stated, “and pro- 
vides that the return shall be delivered 
to the. taxpayer or destroyed within six 
months after it has been filed. 

The new capital siock tax shows an 
evident intention of permitting the large 
corporations, such as utilities, etc., to keep 
their assets covered up, while the smaller 
corporations are required to give out in- 
formation in referenc: to their affairs 
that is available to the local tag assessor. 

“Without exception,” Mr. Wall con- 
tinued, “I find that the small landowner, 
the home owner and the small business | 
man are paying much more than their | 
share. while fhe large property owners of | 
all classes are evading taxation.” 

The entire assessment in Florida of all 
classes of property amounts to approxi- 
mately $600,000,000, whereas the fire in- 
suranc> carried in the State amounts 7 
$2.500,000.000, Mr. Wall asserted. ' 

“These figures tell their own story,” he! 
said, “because it is a well-known fact 
that all property can not be insured, suth 
for instance as land; that no property 
is insured at more than its value, except | 
through error or fraud, which is_ inci-| 
dental. and that very little property is. 
insured at its full value.” 


' 


Tax on Stores Fixed 
In Alabama Decision 


Montcomery, Ata., Oct. 14. | 

A domestic business corporation is not} 
exempt from the tax on shares simply! 
because its charter contains a clause au- 
thorizing the purchase of mortgages on 
real estate, the Attorney General of Ala- 
bama has advised the State Tax Com-) 
mission. 

“The exemption goes to mortgage com- 
panies or mortgage corporations, whose! 
princinal powers and business are confined 
to making loans on real estate or pur- 
chasing morigages or mortgage notes on 
real estate,” the opinion held. 


West Virginia Collects 
Less Gross Sales Tax 


Cuarirston, W. Va., Oct. 14. 
Collections of the gross sales tax totaled 
$3,093,415 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, according to the West. Virginia Tax 
Commi-sioner, T. C. Townsend. Collec- 
tions aggregated $3,727,512 for the year 
ended June 30, 1930, and $3,682,194 for | 
the 12 months’ period ended June 30, 1929. | 

The coal industry, Mr. Townsend's fig- 
ures revealed, still pays more tax than any 
other class. Manufacturing, which showed 
the largest decrease, comes second, and 
retail sales, third. 

In collecting the tax, all businesses are 
divided into classes, namely, coal, oil and 
gas, clay and sand, timber products, manu- 
facturing, retail sales, wholesalers, banks 
and utilities and “other businesses.” Of 
those classes, the only one which showed 
an increase in 1931 as compared with the 
previous fiscal year was “other businesses” 
which paid $344,460 in 1931 as compared 
with $310.669 in the 1930 fiscal year, and 
$274,530 in the 1929 fiscal year. 

The tax paid by the coal industry de- 
creased from $930.931 for 1930, to $753,477 
in 1931, Mr. Townsend's report showed. 
Amounts paid by other industrial divi- 
sions as compared with the collections for 
the 1930 fiscal year are: 

O'! and gas, $399,068, compared with 
$523.524; clay and sand, etc., $26,764, com- 
pared with $31,764; timber products, $19,- 
225, compared with $32,752; manufactur- 
ing. $669,427, compared with $885,984; re- 


tail sales, $468,657, compared with $562.- | 
wholesalers, $70,016, compared with! 


€17; 
$31,929; banks and utilities. $342,317, com- 
pared with $366,928; and other businesses, 
$344,460, compared with $310,669. 


Tax Receipts Normal 
In New Hampshire 


TMi ties Ave Melntained in 
Three-fourths of Districts 


. 


ConcorD, N. H., Oct. 14. 

In 71.7 per cent of New Hampshire's 235 
taxing districts, tax collections this vear 
are normal or better, according to a study 
mede by the State Tax Commission at 
the roqucs: of Governor Winant. The 
study showed that in only 28 per cent oi 
the 235 cities and towns have tax col- 
lec‘ions fallen below the normal rate ot 
other years. 

According to the Secrctary of the Com- 
mission, E. C. Hirst, this is accepted as 
another indication that New Hampshir« 
is faring better than many other sections 
of the country in the economic depres- 
sion, which has resulted in many othe. 
States in sharp reduciicns in the rate of 
tax collections. ‘ 

Further information was made avail- 
able by Mr. Hirst, as, follows: 

Of the 226 disirics #eporting: definite 
amounts collecied, 162 reported that 
amounis collected up to Sept. 1, as com- 
pared with previous years, were norma! 
or beiter than normal. In 64 districts 
colleciions were less than normal. 

Th study revealed that in New Hamp 
shire the «reater proportion of taxes are 
collected late in the year. The commis- 
sion developed data on various induce- 
menis ,offcred to taxpayers to pay taxes 
early. It was found that 87 towns and 
citics offer .discounis ranging from ': pei 
cent to 6 per cent. while the majority ot 
those offering discounts allow 2 per cent. 

Of the 87 discount towns and cities. 
ta:: collections this year have been nor- 
mal or better than normal in 63, while 
in 19 they have been below norma! 


A fluctuating silver market and Sino- 
Japanese military opertaion in Manchuria 
are hindering imports and_ exports 
throughout China. 
merce.) 


‘carrying tax free. 


'on 


(Department of Com- | 
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Utilities Advance 
Taxes to State 


‘To Make Immediate Payments 
Of Liabilities Due Next 
Year in West Virginia 


CHarceston, W. Va., Oct. 14. 

The public utilities of West Virginia 
will make immediate payment of one-half 
of their tax liabilities due Jan, 20, 1932, 
in response to a request by the State 


Auditor, Edgar C. Lawson, it is announced 


by the Auditor. 


The amount thus received will be be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $7,000,000, Mr. Law- 
son said, and “will come at a time when 
all public funds are at a low ebb and 
where it will be needed take care of 
various governmental obligations.” 


The money will be distributed to the 
Siate general fund, the capitol building 
fund, county sheriffs and municipalities, 
it was explained, and will enable the 
Governor to discharge approximately $1,- 
000,000 6f the State’s indebtedness. 

“I feel,” said Mr. Lawson, “that the 
discribution of this amount of money into 
he various couniy and city depositories 


will have a wholeso:ne and salucary effect, | 


and that the representatives of the public 
utilities have shown a magnanimous at- 
iitude in giving response to this request for 
payment of taxes several months prior to 
the time they would have been required 
to make payment thereof.” 


Indiana Requires Appraisal 
Of Death Tax Schedules 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 14. 
All inheritance 


mitted to the county assessor for ap- 
praisal, the Attorney General of Indiana 
has advised the Inheritance Tax Admin- 
istraior, Clarence B. Ullum. The ques- 
tion was whether the court could enter a 
decree finding no inheritance tax payable 
after examining the schedule, without an 
appraisement. The statutes are conflict- 
ing, Mr. Ullum had explained. 


Liability for Tax Payment 
On North Dakota Land 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Oct. 14. 
Where the Bank of North Dakota en- 
ters into a contract for the sale of real | 
property, such property is liable for taxes | 
during the period in which the pur- | 
chaser is paying for the same, even | 
though he has not acquired title. The) 
Attorney General of North Dakota, James | 
Morris, has so ruled. The land in ques- 
tion is being farmed by the purchaser, it 
was explained. 


| 


New Mexico Clavie + | 
Ad Valorem Auto Tax) 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Oct. 14. 


A dealer in motor vehicles who has taken 
out a demonstration number is not re-| 
quired to pay ad valorem taxes on auto-| 
mobiles hel@ in storage, according to the 
New Mexico District Court’ (Bernalillo | 
County). An appeal will be taken to the} 
State Supreme Court, according to Tax 
Commissioner Byron O. Beall. 


“It is obvious that the dealer does not 
demonstrate all the cars he has for sale 
on the highways,” Mr. Beall said. “These | 
cars’ represent ‘new stock which he is| 
We do not contend! 
that dealers should pay an ad valorem tax 
used cars held for sale. These cars| 
usually bear license plates. That takes the | 
place of an ad valorem tax.” 


“I think it was the intention of the 
Motor Vehicle Act to be complete within 
itself,” Judge. Helmick said in the dis- 
trict court’s opinion. “As to the question | 
of taxation, I think it was the intention | 
of the Legislature to speak fully on the} 
subject of taxation in the motor vehicle} 
law, and it was not itS intention that) 
there should be any other, or different, or 
further taxing system applied to auto-| 
mobiles.” 

When a dealer procures a demonstra- | 
tion number what he really gets is a) 
blanket registration for cars he is demon- 
strating and selling, Judge Helmick ruled. | 


CURREN 


“ 


tax schedules in coun- | 
ties of less than 400,000 should be trans- | 
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Timber Land Owners Denied Writ 
To Restrain Construction of Dam | Policeman's Death Caused by 


Their Right to Use the Stream for F loatage of Logs Was 
General Right Common to the Public at Large, Court Holds 


Georce H. FUNK ET AL. 
v. 
INLAND Power & LicHtT COMPANY ET AL. 
Washingion Supreme Court. 
No. 23152. 

Appeal from Superior Court for Clark 
County. 

Gzo. H. Funx for appellants; M. M. Con- 
NER, JOHN A. LaAING, and Henry S. Gray 
for respondenis. 

| Opinion of the Court 


| Beats, J.—In their complaint, plaintiffs 
alleged their ownership of a quarter sec- 
tion of timber land in Clark County, upon 
;which was growing timber of the value 
of $16,000; that their land lay close to 
the bank of the north fork of the Lewis 
| River, which stream constituted the only 
practicable means of transporting the 
timber to market; that the river had 
been meandered by the Government, and 
Lhad. for over 25 years, been used as a 
public highway for the purpose of trans- 
porting timber products; that there was in 
existence a boom and driving company 
| holding a franchise authorizing it to drive 
logs down the Lewis River to its junction 
with the Columbia. 


That the defendant Inland Power & 
Light Company had procured from the 
State Supervisor of Hydraulics, under the 
“water code” of this State, permits au- 
thorizing it to appropriate and use, at 
| all times, at a point on the river near Ariel 
| post office (which is about 17 miles be- 
|low plaintiff's property), the entire flow 
|of the river for the purpose of generating 
electrical energy, and to erect, in con- 
|nection with this appropriation, a dam 
| 200 feet in height across the river, thereby 
{impounding and holding the waters 
| thereof and forming a storage basin which 
will extend a distance of approximately 
12 miles upstream from the dam, thus ap- 
propriating the entire flow of the river 
to the generation of electrical energy at 
defendant's plant; 


That the defendant above named (which ; 


will hereinafter be referred to as though 
ft were the sole defendant in this action), 
through the defendant Phoenix Utility Co., 
its agent, was proceeding with the installa- 
tion of its plant and the erection of the 
dam across the river; that the construction 
of the dam will render impracticable the 
driving of timber products down the river, 


;and will result in the destruction of the 
| plaintiffs’ right to use the river as a pub- 
| lic highway for the transportation of logs; 


and that because of the construction of 
the dam the value of plaintiffs’ property 
will be practically destroyed. a 

Plaintiffs further alleged that defend- 
ant was installing its plant without hav- 
ing first lawfully acquired the right to 
damage their property, and prayed fof an 
Injunction restraining the further con- 
struction of the dam, and for other specific 
and general relief. On motion, the alle- 
gations in the complaint to theeffect that 
there was in existence a corporation hold- 
ing a franchise authorizing it to drive 
logs down the river, was stricken, plain- 
tiffs’ application for a temporary restrain- 
ing order was @@nied, and a general de- 
murrer interposed by defendant to plain- 
tiffs’ complaint was sustained. Plaintiffs 
elected to stand upon their complaint, 
and the court thereupon entered judg 
ment dismissing the action, from which 
plaintiffs appeal. 


Appellants’ Complaint 
Said to Be Well Drawn 


Appellants’ complaint is well drawn, 
and presents clearly the issue of law as 
to whether or not a nonriparian owner 
of a tract of timber land can, by injunc- 
tion, restrain the construction of a dam, 
being erected pursuant to proper gov- 
ernmental permits, upon a river which is 
the only highway along which his timber 
products can be carried to market, when 
the construction of the dam causes no di- 


T LAW 


» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Bankrupicy couris—Jurisdiction—Commencement of bankruptcy 
proceedings pending action in State courts—Effect of bankruptcy proceedings on 


State court's jurisdiction— 


A State court which had acquired jurisdiction of an action involving the owner- 
ship of land before the filing of a pefition in bankruptcy against the defendant 
was not divested of jurisdiction by the adjudication of bankruptcy, the election of 
a trustee and the delivery of the possession of the property to the trustee, on the 
theory that the bankruptcy court, having assumed jurisdiction, had the exclusive 
jurisdiction to settle all matters in the proceeding, including the ownership of the 


land, since the State court had jurisdicti 
deprived thereof, pending the case, by the 
Federal court. 

Housel. Trustee, etc., v. Johnson, Dist. 
Sept. 1, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Insurance companies—For 
Superintendent of Insurance—Action by 
eign contract for loss which occurred in o 


on in the first instance and could not be 
subsequent bankruptcy proceedings in the 


Judge, etc.; D. C., W. D. Okla., No. 1260, 
eign corporations—Service of process on 


resident against foreign company on for- 
ther State— 


A Missouri statute authorizing service of process on the State Superintendent of 
Insurance in actions against foreign insurance companies doing business in the 


State was applicable to an action on a fire 


insurance policy by a resident of Missouri 


against a foreign insurance company, although the contract of insurance was made 
in another State and the loss occurred in such other State; so construed, the statute 


is not in violation of the Fourteenth Ame 


ndment of the Federal Constitution. 


Sonens Galgmba Corp. ei al. v. The Travelers Insurance Co.; D. C., W. D. Mo., No. 


8194, Sept. 4, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Injuries received in collision as proximate cause 
of injured person’s death—Death following gallstone operation— 


Where a woman 60 years of age in good 


health was knocked out of her seat in an 


automobile in a collision with another automobile and received large black and 


blue marks on her body and a bump on 
illness a few hours after the accident and 


her head; and where she complained of 
was under the care of a physician within 


five days thereafter and was operated on the eighth day thereafter when her condi- 
tion became so acute that an operation was dgemed necessary and where it was as- 
certained during the operation that a large gallstone embedded in a fistula had 
broken through and lodged in the small intestine causing bowel obstruction, and a 


post mortem autopsy, performed after he 


r death following the operation, disclosed 


a smaller gallstone impacted so as to obstruct the gall ducts and thereby produce 


jaundice, the driver of the other car coul 


d not avoid liability for her death on the 


ground that the injury received in the collision, as a matter of law, was not the 


proximate cause of her death. 


Kieffer, Adm., etc., v. Sherwood et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28592, Oct. 2, 1931, 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Failure 
Violation of right of way law—Failure o 
excuse— 


to stop at through street intersection— 
f car to stop on application of brakes as 


An automobile driver who failed to stop before entering an intersection with a 
through street and who failed to give another automobile approaching the inter- 
section on such through street the right of way, as required by Minnesota laws, 


was not free from negligence, as a matter 


of law, on the ground that he approached 


the through street while traveling down a steep grade on a wet pavement and that 
his car slid into the intersection when he applied the brakes in an effort to stop. 
Kieffer, Adm., etc., v. Sherwood et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28592, Oct. 2, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


EMINENT DOMAIN—Right to compens 


Full Text in This Issue 


ation—Construction: of dam—Interference 


with use of river for floatage by nonriparian owners of timber lands—Right to in- 


junction— 

onriparian owners of timber lands we 
ing the construction of a dam pursuan 
which was the only highway along which 
to a market, 


ere not entitled to an injunction restrain- 
t to governmental permits upon a river 
their timber products could be transported 


on the ground that the construction of the dam would deprive them 


of the future use of such river for floatage of logs and would therefore take their 
property for a public use without comvensation, in violation of the Constitution, 
since their right to use the river for floatage was a general right enjoyed in common 


with the public at large.—Funk et al. v. 


Inland Power & Light Co. et al. (Wash. 


Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 1854, Oct. 15, 1931. 


| rect physical damages to or invasion of 
his property, nor interferes in any way 
with his acccss to the stream. 

The complaint does not allege that 
appellants have ever utilized the river, or 
that they were, at the time of the insti- 
tution of the action, in process of cut- 
| paring to do so; appeliants’ contention be- 
jing that, because they would at some 
;fucure time findeit nmegessary to use the 
river for carrying their timber to mar- 
| kec, the construction of respondent’s dam 
at a point on the river below their prop- 
erty will prevent the uninterrupted driv- 
ing of their logs, and that such inevitable 
future inconvenience resulted in present 
damage to them within the constitutional 
prohibition against the taking or damag- 
ing of property without first compensat- 
ing the owner, and in the diminution of 
the market value of their land in an 
amount equal to the entire present value 
thereof; and that, therefore, appellanis 
are entitled to enjoin the construction of 
the dam until such time as their damages 
have been ascertained and paid in the 
manner provided by law. 

In the case of Funk v. Bartholet, 157 
Wash. 584, 289 Pac. 1018, this court de- 
cided questions raised by appellants on 
appeal from a judgment of the superior 
court dismissing appellants’ appeal from 
an order of the supervisor of hydraulics 
granting permits, inter alia, authorizing 
the construction of the dam, and the im- 
pounding of the water, at Ariel. Refer- 
ence is made to the opinion in the case 
cited for a more complete understanding 
|of the issues raised in this action. It 
| was held that appellants stated no ground 


| which authorized the granting of judicial | 


| relief against the sup2rvisor in connection 
| with the granting of the permits to re- 
spondent, and the judgment of the su- 
| perior court dismissing appellants’ action, 
upon sustaining a demurrer to their com- 
plaint, was affirmed. 

For the purposes of this appeal, we 
|assume that the Lewis River and the 
|north fork thereof constitute, to the full 
| extent contended for by appellants, a 
public highway for the floating of timber 
to market. Rem. Comp. Stat., section 
8407: Monroe Mill Co. v. Ménzel, 35 Wash. 
487, 77 Pac. 813, 102 Am. St. 905, 70 L. R. A. 
| 272. We also assume that appellants are 
entitled, under Rem. Comp. Stat., section 
6747, to condemn a “way of necessity” 
to the river™ and thereby gain access 
thereto for the purpose of making the 
same available to their timber. 


State Constitution 
As Basis of Claim 


Appellants base their claim upon that 
portion of Article I, section 16, of our 
| State Constitution, which provides that: 

“No private property shall be taken or 
| damaged for public or private use without 
just compensation having been first made, 
or paid into court for the owner,” 
and cite many authorities, including State 
ex rel. Smith v. Superior Court, 26 Wash., 
| 278, 66 Pac. 385; State ex rel. Burrows v. 
| Superior Court, 48 Wash. 277, 93 Pac, 423, 
1125 Am. St. 927. 17 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1005; 
| Jacobs v. Seattle, 93 Wash. 171, 160 Pac. 
| 299, L. R. A. 1917B 329; Wong Kee Jun v. 
| Seattle, 143 Wash. 479, 255 Pac. 645, 52 
| A. L. R. 625; In re Martha Lake Water 
|Co., No. 1, 152 Wash. 53, 277 Pac. 382: 
| and McCarthy v. Metropolitan Board of 
| Works, L. R. 7, English and Irish App. 243. 
| Upon the point that this court has held 
that the physical proximity of timber 
lands to a floatable river vests in the 
owner of such lands a property right inci- 
| dent thereto, by way of a right to use the 
| river for floatage, which right falls within 
; the purview of the section of our State 
| Constitution above quoted, appellants cite 
State ex rel. South Fork Log Driving Co. 
v. Superior Court, 102 Wash. 460, 173 Pac. 
| 192; Tacoma v. Olympia Door Co., 121 
Wash. 404, 209 Pac. 836; and Tacoma v. 
Hansen, 121 Wash. 700, 209 Pac. 837. 

These were all condemnation cases. The 
first came to this court on a writ of re- 
view, bringing here for consideration an 
order of necessity entered by the Superior 
Court in favor of the condemnor, Willapa 
Power Company, in a proceeding insti- 
, tuted by it for the purpose of condemn- 
ing property and property rights owned 
by realtors along or adjacent to the south 
fork of the Willapa River. A reading of 
the opinion of this court in the case of 
State ex rel. South Fork Log Driving Co. 
v. Superior Court, 94 Wash. 691, 163 Pac. 
15, is conducive to a better understanding 
|of the decision in the case cited. It is 
clear that, in so far as, by the improve- 
;}ment, any land was actually taken or 
damaged by flooding or other physical in- 
vasion, the owner was entitled to dam- 
ages, but we do not find that the case is 
authority for appellants’ contention that 
| they are entitled, under the facts here 
| shown, to have their damages ascertained 
in the manner provided by law before re- 
spondents may lawfully proceed to install 
the dam at Ariel. The question at issue 
was the legality of the order of necessity, 
which, it was determined, was properly 
| entered by the Superior Court. 


Suit on Use of River 
For Floating of Logs 


| In the case of Tacoma v. Olympia Door 
Co., supra, for a complete understanding 
| of which reference should be had to the 
cases of Tacoma v. Mason County Power 
| Co., 121 Wash. 281, 209 Pac. 528, and Ta- 
| coma,v. State, 121 Wash. 448, 209 Pac. 700, 
| it appeared that the defendant, which was 
the owner of riparian timber lands along 
the north fork of the Skokomish River 
and below a dam which the City of Ta- 
coma was proposing to erect on that 
stream for the purpose of generating 
| hydroelectric power, had been granted a 
}mew trial after an award by the con- 
}demnation jury of nominal damages only. 
| From the order granting a new trial the 
y city appealed; in the course of the opin- 
ion, the court said: 

| “The construction of the hydroelectric 
|} generating plant involved the erection of 
\the dam which would divert the waters of 
}the north fork of the Skokomish River. 
| The Olympia Door Company, the respond- 
|ent, owned lands riparian to the river be- 
|low where the dam would be constructed. 
Upon these lands was valuable timber, 
}and in logging them the respondent would 
be able to use the river for the purpose 
of getting the logs to market if the river 
was a floatable stream. 

“The issue is whether the river was 
floatable in its natural state in a commer- 
cial sense. If it was, the respondent 
would have the right to substantial dam- 
ages. If not, only nominal damages. The 
evidence of the appellant was to the ef- 
fect that the river was not floatable for 
timber products. The evidence of re- 
spondent,; if believed by the jury, would 
sustain a finding that it was floatable.” 

The sole question presented to this court 
was whether or not the trial court, the 
evidence being conflicting, abused its dis- 
cretion in granting the condemnee’s mo- 
tion for a new trial. It was held that no 
abuse of discretion appeared, and the or- 
der granting the new trial was sustained. 

In the case of Tacoma Vv. Hansen, supra, 


ting their timber, or that they were pre-| 


In Denying Compensation for Loss 


{relied upon by appellant, appears the fol- 
lowing opinion, per curiam: 
| “This is a companion case to the case 

ot Tacoma v. Olympia Door Co., 121 
Wash., 404, 209 Pac. 836, and upon the 
authority of that case the judgment will 
| be affirmed.” 

This was also an appeal by the city 
from an order granting a new trial on 
motion of the condemnee. Appellants 
state in their brief that, in the Hansen 
case, the land owned by the condemnee 
was, in fact, nonriparian and lay half a 
mile from the main stream of the Sko- 
komish River, below the junction of the 
north and south forks; whereas the tract 
owned by the Olympia Door Company was 
riparian to the north fork of the river, 
ihe flow of which was entirely diverted 
by the dam. Assuming that the Hansen 
land was so situated, the situation pre- 
sented by their claim is, in many respects, 
‘analogous to that of appellants. The per 
curiam opinion above quoted, however, is 
authority only for the facts therein stated, 
and adds nothing to the language con- 
tained in’ the companion case therein re- 
ferred to. The sole question to be deter- 
mined by this court was: Did the trial 
court abuse its discretion in granting the 
motions for new trials? Under these cir- 
cumstances, the cases, although pertinent 
to the ‘inquiry here presented, are not 
controlling. The facts stated by apellants 
were evidently not deemed important in 
deciding the questions presented in the 
Hansen case. 

As was pointed out in the case of Funk 
v. Bartholet, supra, respondent’s permits 
|or licenses from the supervisor of hy- 
draulics nowise authorize the respondent 
to take or damage appellants’ property be- 
fore compensating them therefor, the 
question of whether or not. respondent's 
improvement violated any of the appel- 


lants’ rights being without the issues de- | 
termined in the prior case and expressly | 


reserved from the decision thereof, the 
permits granted by the supervisor of hy- 
draulics being necessarily subject to ex- 
— rights. Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 7351 
et seq. 
however, no special or unusual signifi- 
cance, but refers only to such rights as 
exist under general laws. 


Intervention of Courts 
In Matters of Equity 


AS a general proposition, courts of 
equity are slow to intervene, particularly 
by way of the drastic remedy of injunc- 
| tion, where the damage complained of is 
doubtful, remote or speculative, and par- 
| ticularly in cases where the ‘relief, if 
granted, will manifestly result in injury 
to the party enjoined in an amount 
greater than any @amage which plaintiff 
can possibly suffer from the acts com- 
plained of. 

In the case of Sultan Water & Power 


| 
| 


558, 72 Pac. 114, there was presented a 
state of facts somewhat analogous to the 
}Situation here. The plaintiff instituted 
the proceedings to condemn a right-of- 
way 100 feet in width across defendant's 


sought to condemn land for the erection 
of a dam across the Sultan River. 
defendant owned considerable timber land 
in the vicinity, some riparian and some 
not, some contiguous and some separate 
tracts. The jury awarded the defendant 
the sum’ of $55, which, it was conceded, 
was an adequate award for the 
taken and for damages to the remainder 
of the tract described in the petition for 
condemnation. The defendant appealed, 
|}complaining of rulings of the trial court 
limiting its evidence to the lands de- 
scribed in the petition. The judgménht 
appealed from was reversed, this court 
holding that the trial court erred in not 
|receiving evidence offered by appellant 
concerning damages which it contended 
|it would suffer in connection with certain 
of its land which this court held consti- 
| tuted one contiguous tract and part of 
}the land described in the petition. Re- 
| ferring to other contentions urged by ap- 
pellant, this court said: 


| Distance From Stream 


Considered by Court 


“In regard to the other sections of 
land, the court, we think, properly re- 
jected evidence ss to damages thereto, 
because they are not ‘adjacent to section 
1g, and ate contiguous only by reason ot 
the fact that section 17 has a common 
corner with section 19. Other sections 
likewise corner with each other at a com- 
mon point. These lands are on the op- 
posite side of the river from the lands 
through which the ditch and flume run, 
jand are from one to five miles distant 
from the proposed improvement. If they 
Shall be damaged at all, it is by reason 
of the dam across the Sultan River, which 
may become an obstruction to the logs 
| floated down, and*not by reason of the 
lright of way condemned across. other 
\lands of appellant, or of any improve- 
ment upon appellant's lands. It is con- 
;ceded in the case that respondent has a 
right to build the dam, and that one end 
of it only will rect upon the part of sec- 
| tion 19 owned by appellant. Appellant 
also conceded that the river is navigable 
only for floating logs down stream. 
Whether the dam across the river will 
injure the lands of appellant located above 


| 





it will depend upon whether or not it is, 


an obstructio to such 1.,:vigation. If the 
dam should be constructed or maintained 
jin such manner ¢°s to prohibit navigation. 
then appellant, or any person injured 
thereby, may require the removal of such 
| Obstruction, and recover his damages 
Carl v. West Aberdeen ITand & Imp. Co.. 
13 Wash. 616 (*3 Pac. 890); Gould, Wate~s 
| (3d. ed.), seciie™ 110. If respondent .has a 
|right to build the dam across the river. 
if he proposed to do it in a lawful man- 
| ners, so as not to prohibit navigation, and 
so ‘that each*end would rest on his own 
land, and no injury were done by reason 
of flooding uvper lands, certainly no one 
could complain. It would not be neccs- 
|sary, in such ‘ent, for respondent to liti- 
|} gate in advance any injury which might 
be claimed by upper proprietors by rea- 
son of the increased cost in navieating 
the river. The fact that respondent pro- 
noses to erect a dam with one end thereof 
upon a piece of appellant’s land, which 
is being condemned for the purpose, does 
not require respondent to litigate in such 
condemnation proceedings damages which 
may be claimed by appellant, or others 
who may own lands above, for an obstruc- 
tion to navigation of the river. The rieht 
to the navigation of the river is a righi 
common to the public. It is not a part 
of the land of appellant, and not an in- 
cident or appurtenant thereto, and there- 
for appellant can not recover for an ob- 
struction to the navieation of the riv r 
until he has suff*red an injury. The ar- 
eument is made that on appellant’s lands 
are large bodies of timber, which can be 
more cheaply taken to market down the 
Sultan meee than any other way, and 
that the construction of this dam will add 
a dollar per thousand feet to the cost of 
marketing this timber, resulting in a loss 


| 


The phrase “existing rights” has, | 


Co. v. Weyerhauser Timber Co., 31 Wash. | 


property for a ditch and flume, and also} 


The | 


land | 


Double I ndemity— 
| Denied in Shooting 


| 


‘Bodily Injuries Inflicted 
By Another’ 


Ricumone, Va., Oct. 14—When an im 
sured police officer is killed attempting to} 
arrest a drunken man who has just shot 
another police officer, the fact that it is 
| possible for a man to be so drunk as to 
|be unconscious of his acts does not take 
the case out of an exception in a double) 
indemnity clause of a life insurance pol- 
|icy when “death results from bodily in- 
| juries inflicted by another,” the United 
| States Circuit Court for the Fourth Cir- 
| cuit held. Oct. 12 in the case of Johnson 
v. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 


The court pointed out that there is 
some authority for the rule that under 
|such an exception in a double indemnity 
clause, the bodily injury must have been 
| intentionally inflicted by another. How- 
ever, even assuming this rule to be cor- 
rect, the court stated, there was no evi-| 
dence from which the jury might infer 
that the act of shooting was not inten- 
tional. Accordingly, double indemnity was 
denied. 


| of something like $80,000 to appellant. | 
Conceding these facts to be true, they 
|afford no reason for litigating that ques- 
| tion of damages in this proceeding, be- 
| cause these damages do not flo~’ from the 
taking cr damaging of appellant’s lands. 
They flow.from the obstruction of a high- 
way, which appellant and all others who 
will be damaged in the same way, if at 
all, are privileged to use. If appellant 
owned no lands, but was engaged in log- 
ging, buying, and floating logs down the 
Sultan River from above this dam to the 
market, it would be injured in the same 
way, and probably to the same extent, as 
it now claims it will be injured. Yet un- 
der such circumstances no one would 
|claim that appellant would be a neces- 
|sary, Or even a proper, party to an ac- 
tion to condemn lands on which to build 
a dam across the river. Nor would it 
|be necessary that damages be assessed | 
}and paid to appellant before respondent 
{could build the dam. An adjudication of 
|damages in this case will not be an ad- 
judication of injuries which may arise in 
regard to the ~avigation of the river.” 


Point of Appellant 
To Distinguish Case 


Appellants seek to distinguish the case 
last cited, arguing that, as the dam re-| 
ferred to in that case was only 25 feet 
in height, and as it was proposed to take | 
|only 60 second-feet of water from the} 
|river, it should be assumed that it would 
| be perfectly feasible to drive timber prod- 
| ucts, without injury thereto, over the 
|dam, It is, of course, evident that the 
dam which it was proposed to erect across 
|the Sultan River was a pigmy compared 
| with the giant which respondent is erect- | 
ing across the north fork of the Lewis 
|River. The Sultan River case is, there- | 
fore, not controlling here, but we consider 
| that the principles upon which the same 
was decided are sound, and should prop- 
erly be applied to the questions here pre- | 
sented. | 


| 


In certain cases involving the taking or | 
damaging of land, the fact that the same | 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 
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Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


Oct. 14 


Present: The Chief Justide, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
|Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But-| 
jler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
| Roberts. 

Clyde Gilman Doyle of Long Beach, 
Calif.; G. L. Woodruff of Annapolis, Md.; | 
Walter C. Montgomery of Waynesburg, 
Pa.; Thomas J. Byrne of Bronxville, N. 
|Y.; Arthur B. Van Buskirk of Pittsburgh, 
|Pa.; John I. Hook of Waynesburg, Pa.; | 
John Claremont Laubert of Minneapolis, 
|Minn., and A. A. Purman of Waynesburg, 
| Pa., were admitted to practice. 


No. 43. Bandini Petroleum Company et 
} al.. appellants, v. The Superior Court of 
the State of California, etc. Argument con- 
tinued by Mr. Robert B. Murphey for the 
appellants and concluded by Mr. James S 
Bennett for the avpellees 

No. 69 The Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company et al., appellants 
v. The United States of America et al. 
Argued by Mr. Frank H. Towner for the ap- 
pellants; by Mr. Assistant to the Attorney 
General O'Brian for appellees, the United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and by Mr. Robert E. Quirk for 
appellee, the South Manchester R. R. Co. 

No. 1. Akron, Genter & Youngstown 
Railway Company et at., appellants, v. The 
United States of America et al. Argument 
commenced by Mr. Leo P. Day for the 
appellants. 

Adjourned until Oct. 15 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 1, 2. 3. 4, 5, 6, 
7 (8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13), 14, 15 (and 16), 
and 17. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Oct. 14 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, Ben- 
jamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, 
and Richard 8. Whaley, Associate Judges. 
| Admitted to _ practice: Thomas C. 
O'Brien, of Boston, Mass.; Alois William 
Graf, of Schenectady, N. Y.; James J. 
Cosgrove, of Ponca City, Okla. 


Submitted without argument: L-395 
T. McDermott and L-36 
by Mr. G. A. King for the plaintiff and Mr. 
M. C. Masterson for the defendant 

Argued and submitted on merits 
Edith R. Porter, by Messrs. Jas. A. Til- 
linghast and J. Robt. Sherrod for plaintiff 
and Mr. J. H. Sheppard for defendant; L-289 
Chase S. Osborn, by Messrs. R. H. Berry and 
Arthur*R. Wood for plaintiff and Mr. B. B 
Gilman ior defendant; K-368, The Texas 
Pipe Line Co., ete., K-369, The Texas Com- 
pany et al., ete., K-370, The Texas Pipe Line 
Co., K-371, The Texas Pipe Line Co. of Okla., 
by Messrs. Harry ‘I. Klein and Jas. J. Cos- 
grove for plaintiff and Mr. B. LB. Gilman for 
defendant; K-367, Allen Pope, by Mr. Geo 
R. Shields for plaintiff and Mr. E. S. McCrary 
tor detendant; B-431, S. A. Meagher, by Mr 
c. V. Imlay for plaintiff and Mr. E. §. 
McCrary for defendant 
Trial calendar for Oct 
Navy Club of America; K-365, Charles M 
Abson;, L-432, Wilkerson D. Boone; H-417, 
Southern Surety Co. of Des Moines; C-1278, 
Meurer Steel Barrel Co., Inc.; K-438, L. 
Gertner Sr.; M-64, FE. Couthoui, Inc.; K-13, 
Factors & Finance Co., Inc.; C-1236, Harry 
R. Carroll et al., etc. 
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Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 14 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
reit, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 

No. 3408. United States v. Edward Jeffer- 
son, Inc. Shear blades, machine parts. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant 

Attorney Genera for the appellant, and by 
Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins, for the appellee 

No. 3415. James Akeroyd & Son v. United 
States Timeliness of protest, wool Ar- 

gued by Mr. J Stuart Tompkins, for appel- 
lant, and by Mr. Ralph Folks for appetice 

No. 2424. United States v. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mever Corp. Films. Argued by Mr. Ralph 
Folks. for appellant. and by Mr. J. Stuart 
Tompkins, for appellec. 

No. 3447. United States v. Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Co. Atomizers. Argued by Mr 

Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney 
General, for appellant, and by Mr. J. Stu- 
art Tompkins, for appelics. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Liprary of Con card number 
is at end of last line. 


Edward W. 
ances, illus. 
handbooks.) 


Domestic electric appli- 
(Amateur mechanics & work” 
150 p., illus. Lond., Cassell & 
co., 1930. 31-22786 
Hollis, ra N. Frigate Constitution. 285 p., 
illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931 
31-22888 


| Knickerbocker, Hubert R. Soviet 5-year plan 


and its effect on world trade. 

Lond., John Lane, 1931. 
Kniffin, Herbert R. Masks. (Books on arts; 
ed. by W. G. Whitford.) 140 p., illus. Peoria, 
Tll., Manual arts press, 1931. 31-22773 
Dramatics. (Extra cur- 
163 p. N. Y:., A. S. Barnes 
31-22787 


244 p.. illus. 
31-22942 


ricular library.) 
& co., inc., 1931. 
May hosiery mills, N. C. 
Story of hosiery. Burling- 
ton, N. C., 1931. 31-22778 
Mears, Chas. W. Public speaking for execu- 
tives. 194 p. N. Y¥., Hater & bros., 1931. 


inc., 
101 


Burlington, 
p., illus. 


31-22788 
Moncrief, Alan A., ed. Textbook on nursing 
and diseases of sick children. 580 p., illus. 
N. Y., G? P, Putnam's sons, 1930. 31-22934 
Noble, Gladwyn K. Biology of Amphibia. 
(McGraw-Hill publications in zoological sci- 
ences.) 577 p., illus. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1931. 31-2268 
Porn, Alice. Lea, story of lonely little ginip 
by Ali-Mar (pseud.). 131 p., illus. Lond., 
Prid. for author by Unwin bros., 1921. 
31-22938 


Hote! and restaurant ca- 

reers for women. 132 p., illus. Pee 4 
Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 31-2278 

Sherriff, Francis H. Insurance as career. 184 
p. N. Y¥., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931 


31-22941 
Sipe, Chester H. 908 p., 
illus. Telegraph press, 1931. 
31-22887 
Lavender and old 
Boston, R. G. Badger, 1931 
31-22790 
Smith, Harold C. Buckingham palace, furni- 
ture, decoration & history. 299 p. N. Y.,. C. 
Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-22777 
Smith, Percey F. Intermediate calculus, by 
. and Wm. R. Longley. 457 p. Boston, 
Ginn & co., 1931. 31-22684 
Spindler, Karl. Mystery of Casement ship. 282 
p., illus. Berlin, Kribe-verlag, 1931. 
31-22772 
Pleasures of torture chamber, 
Lond., N. Douglas, 1931. 
31-22940 
Thorp, JosyP. Friends and adventures, by 
“T.” (of Punch), 283 p., illus. Lond., J. 
Cape, 1931. 31-22794 
Waghorn, Cecil H. Electricity for architects. 
148 p., illus. Lond. & Glasgow, Blackie & 
son, 1930. 31-22785 
Frank. Lakes of Wales; guide for 
anglers and others. 264 p. Lond., H. Jen- 
kins, 1931. 31-22886 
Wiltsee, Ernest A. Pioneer miner and pack 
mule express. (California historical society. 
Special publication. no. 5.) M2 p. San 
Francisco, Calif., hist. soc., 1931. 31-22935 
Wollin, Nils G. A. Modern Swedish decorative 
art. -207 p., illus. Lond., Architectural 
press, 1931. 31-22775 
Yale univ. School of fine arts. Handbook 9% 
Galery of fine arts. (Yale univ. ‘Associated? 
in fine arts at Yale. Bull., v. 5, no. 1-3.) 
New Haven, Associates in fine arts at Yale 
univ., 1931. 31-2274 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


iocuments described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Surface Water Supply 


Porter, Ernest M. 


Indian wars of Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 


Siple, Mrs. Jessie (Allen). 
gold. 62 p. 


Swain, John. 
229 p., illus. 


of Snake R. Basin, 

1928—Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 
673, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 25 cents. 

GS10-167) 

Trend of Employment and Labor Turnover, 
Aug., 1931, Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. Free. (L23-234) 

Uniform Crime Repts. for U. S. and Posses- 
sions—Vol. II, No. 8. Aug., 1931. Bur.’ of 
Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Justice. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents a year. (30-27005) 

Decisions of Comptroller General of U. S— 
Vol. II, Aug., 1931, General Accounting Of- 
fice. Subscription price, 75 cents a year. 

(21-26777) 
Bull. No. 1684, 

Price, 5 cents. 

(Agr. 6-384) 

Crops and Markets—Vol. 8, No. 9, Sept., 1931, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscription price, 60 
cents a year. (Agr. 24-113) 

Wyo.—lIrrigation of Agricl. Lands, 15th Census 
of U_ S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
ef Commerce Price. 5 cents. (31-27149) 

Idaho—Drainage of Agricl. Lands, 15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dep 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (31-28056) 

Ariz.—Drainage of Agricl Lands, 15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price. 10 cents. (31-28056) 

Soil Survey of Belmont County, Ohio—Series 
1927, No. 17, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. and Ohio Agricl. Ex- 
periment Station. Price, 20 cents. 

Agr. 31-907 

Citator of Court Decisions and Internal Rev- 

enue Treasury Decisions—Suppl. No. 2, Apr. 

1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1931, Bur. of Internal 
Revenue, U. S. Treasury Dept. 15 
cenis. 

Power Laundries and Dyeing and Cleaning 
Establishments—Manufactures: 1929, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

31-28179 

Ky., Agric.—i5th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census; U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents (31-26898) 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Game Laws, 1931-32—Farmers’ 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


Price, 


Nebr.—th Bienn. 


Rept. of Dept. of Public 
Works for 2 yrs 


ended Oct. 30. 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by R. L. Cochran, Secy. and 
Engineer Lincoln, 1930 

Colo.—25th Bienn. Rept. of Engineer for 2 c¢, 
yrs. ended Dec. 31. 1930. Submitted to Gov, 
by M. C. Hinderlider, Engineer Denver, 
1931 

Ala.—Ann. Revt. of Building and Loan Dept. 
for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by B. F. Green, Chrm. Montgomery, 
1931 

19th Ann. Rept. of Highway Comm. for f. 
yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov, 
by Landon G. Smith, 1931 

N. J.—15th Ann. Rept. of State Bd. of Taxes 
and Assessment for yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. 
Submitted to Legis]. by Chas. E. Cook, Secy. 
Trenton, 1930. 

N. ¥.—Rept. of State Bd 
Roosevelt and to Legis! 
1931 Darwin R. James 
1931 

Mass.—Addresses and Messages to Gen 
Proclamations Official Addresses 
spondence and Statements of Gov 
Fuller, for yrs. 1925-1925-1927-1928 
by Edward H. Redstone 
Boston, 1928 

Nebr.—Rept. of 
Ended Dec. 15, 


of Housing to Gov. 
of State, Mar. 10, 
Chrmn Albany, 


Court, 
Corre- 
Alvan T. 

Comp. 
State Librarian. 


Att. Gen. of State for Bienn. 


1930. Submitted to Gov. by 
>. A. Sorensen, Att. Gen. Lincoln, 1931. 
Idaho.—32nd Ann. Rept. of Mining Industry 
for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by Stewart Campbell, Inspector of 

Mines. Boise, 1931. - 


Customs Penalties Affirmed 
For Undervaluing Imports 


New Yorx, Oct. 14.—Several importers’ 
petitions for remission of additional du- 
ties, imposed for undervaluation upon 
entry, are denied in decisions just an- 
nounced by the United States Customs 
Court. In denying a petition of Kirchen 
Brothers, of Detroit, covering three ship- 
ments of artificial flowers from Germany, 
the court states that the importers made 
no effort to ascertain the correct dutiable 
value of the merchandise. (Petition No. 
4751-R.) 

Practically the same judgment is 
passed upon a petition of A. Giurlani & 
Bros., of San Francisco, covering  ship- 
ments of cheese from Italy. The court 
upholds the imposition of the 10 per cent 
penalty for undervalua@ion. (Petition No 
4576-R.) 

Another decision by the court denies 
petition of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 
covering a shipment of cheese, imported 
at Rouses Point, N. Y., from Canada. 


| (Petition No. 4792-R). 
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, , | f li 6 , , 2 vie e eye _e | 
abama Seeks _| Use of Gasoline “Write-ups’ in Utility Accounts ‘Electric Utilities | secrerary ror sTATE 
, * . | | 
| > e | j ~~ 
Amend Is Fire Policy Issue Jy Oklahoma Are Described Must E —— en 
menaments to : Must Erect New 
° v8 ’ | 
Rights Given Insured Under ; | . 
° » : 
Insurance Laws ‘Oil Rider’ Left to Jury Interstate Movement of Energy Is Outlined at Lines Re uested 
R , I . ; 
n North Carolina | =. d C © aes I . . 
| rade Commission Investigation - satiate 
RaveicH, N. C., Oct. 14 x d . oe | 
. | o Commission Rules 
State _Superintendent Greer The _—- of eee ma oe &| The total write-up in the plant account | watt-hours in 1929 and 39,200,000 in 1930 | COlora et = B 
Submits 12 Recommen.- ‘‘@%¢ard fire insurance policy granting 4 | of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company | which passed in interstate commerce, Mr. | Extensions Are _ to e 
privilege to use oil for fuel” on an in- | ¢ b 1 | Brookhar ; | 7 
e s b path ipped with | "0™ 1904 to the end of 1928 was about 5. rookhart said. Mad WI Rev s 
dations for Enactment at sured ae OSs WICK Was ‘equipped Wi ‘ per cent of the fixed capital account, in- | The principal interstate movement, he | whacde rere evenues 
P ibl E . or o crude a The, pene - use 0!' cluding intangibles, most of the increase | said, was from Oklahoma to Arkansas and Justify Construction | 
ossible Extra Session gasoline on the vessel was for the rae being a result of a re-appraisal of prop- | both ways between Oklahoma and Kansas. | ‘ J VOM | 
teeicnnns nies to determine under the circumstances Of | erties of the company, John B. Mullock, Recipients of the power exported from —-- 
the se. of Baum v. North River Insur- : P inci 
MontTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 14, | “UE Case h — th Naroti er ~nsur= | accountant for the Federal Trade Com- | Oklahoma by the company were princi-| Denver, Coo., Oct. 14. 
Twelve recommendations for afend-| Cour ae aaa Carolina Supreme | mission, testified Oct. 14 at a hearing in | pally the Mississippi Valley Power ga The Public Utilities Commission has | 
ae e Court has just held. : the Commission's investigation of public) pany in Arkansas and the Kansas Gas| agopted a rule making it incumbent upon 
ments to the insurance laws of Alabama) In correspondence with the insurance | utilities & El®ctric Company in Kansas oars electric utility cndee jurisdiction of | 
y p= >, Ye ¢ ~ . « " = . 2 Ss. ery + y s | | 
have been proposed by the State Super- company’s agents the insured had said| ‘The excess of purchase price paid by| Mr. Mullock testified that 6.78 per cent|the Commission to build all extensions 
ee of a ee ©. yee that no gasoline would be used on the|the company for properties purchased,|of the electricity sold by the Oklahoma | requested whenever the expected revenue | 
or enactment at a special session of the | poat, the court stated. At the trial he! over the book values on the books of the |company was for residential use and! ¢,,. i ri . . 
F i for a definite period from the rates ap 
legislature which, according to Mr. Greer, | testified that there was a gasoline tank red . i ‘as $1,916,135, Mr. | brought. tl ; pated . : 
redecessor companies, was $1,916,135, Mr.| brought the company about 22 per cent 
lta a p p pany p plicable or from such rates amplified by 
may be called next year. The next regu-|on the boat when application for insur-|}ullock said d of this only $155,545 |of it 1 ares Raditias + : : a 
; : s ulloc aid, and of this onl; , of its total revenue from electricity; 8.39| sufcient additional guaranteed revenue 
lar session of the Alabama Legislature ance was made as gasoline had to be used | was paid to a company in the same group |per cent went for commercial use and | justifies the extension 
will be held in 1935. The recommenda- jn starting the engine. Subsequently an! of utilities as the Oklahoma company. | provided about 22 per cent of the rev- jus s xt ” ; ia ; 
tions follow in full text: i auxiliary gasoline engine was installed to| The Oklahoma concern, he said. is a di- enue; 74.54 per cent went for industrial Unless a utility files an acceptable ex- 
1. Classes of securities in which a com-| operate a fire pump. A fire which re-| rect subsidiary of the Standard Gas & | use and provided about 47 per cent of the vension policy written in accordance with 
pany may invest its assets. sulted in a total loss occurred from back- | Electric Company, which is a member of | revenue; and several other uses made up| ‘he Provisions of the rule, the order eke 
_ The greater portion of the assets of any | firing of the gasoline engine. the H. M. Byllesby & Company group. the remainder, vides, it cannot protect itself ne 
insurance company consists of reserves.| The insured sued on the theory that} The capital liabilities of the Oklahoma! Residential and commercial uses, Mr.| 78 extensions it ot a * k 
These reserves really belong to the policy- | gasoline was an oil and hence was per-| company, Mr. Mullock said, increased | Mullock pointed out, which took up only | Sey SS eee, ee ee ee 
holders; and as recently declared by our| mitted under the provisions of the policy| from $1,653,000 in 1904 to $65,255,000 at about 15 per cent of the current, provided | Elected to serve and the prospective con- 
,Supreme Court, they are in the nature rider. The trial court granted a motion|the end of 1928. about 44 per cent of the revenue. sumer asks for service under the rate 
of trust funds. The investment of these |for judgment as in case of nonsuit, but} The Oklahoma company pays 7% per| Power lines of the Oklahoma company | Schedule applicable. 
funds is a sacred trust; = hg fa A the Supreme Court reversed the judg-j| cent of the direct cost of construction of connect with thoes of companies of both | Limits Consumer Financing JESS G. READ 
opinion, the State should specify the type | ment on the ground that “the provision in facilities for it as an engineering fee to/the Electric Bond & Snare group and the| « ” . i “is | e : 
‘ ; ‘ . : ; ; cs | no event,” the order continues, “‘is | am i enti 
of securities in which these assets shall|/the policy and rider must also be con-| the Byllesby company, Mr. Mullock said. | Insull group of utility oceania Mr.| a oe be 7 longer en to force | T THE recent National Convention 
be invested. / strued in connection with the purpose of |In the case of construction of a plant at | Mullock said. s in whole or in part any form of consumer | of Insurance Commissioners, held at 
The assets of our domestic companies |the business for which the insurer knew | Harrah, Okla., between February, 1923, and Mr. Mullock presented statistics to show | financing as contingent upon the building Portland, Oreg., the Insurance Commis- 
‘ c 1 ” rc > E F : Me bs - i e > ¢ ie 5S 
amount to slightly more than $25,000,000. | the property insured was used. December, 1924, the fee was $175,866, he |that the average return on the total in- of an extension except as appears in rules; S!0Mer of the State of Oklahoma, Jess G. 
The contracts of insurance issued by — eee seas said. , ; vestment of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric! 42A and 42B. It allows each utility to Read was elected to the office of sec- 
these companies are not more safe than ° e e Smith W. Brookhart Jr., examiner for Company for the period 1919-1928 was set the rticular relationship between retary-treasurer of the national organ- 
the securities in which these assets are U t 1 e€ e cas the Commission,-testified that the Okla- 5 per ce ' eke sa vids mig da abate ia glee . ization. He was president in 1930-31. 
: _ ‘ pen: Maes vee Its In Xas nnwens ewer a Uns |8.25 per cent. The return on the com-| investment and expected revenues from 
invested. At least this is true to the ex- homa Gas & Electric Company in 1929 |mon stock equity of the company aver- jis rates applicable to the proposed service 
tent of the reserves . : 1 ' é a 599,082,366 kilowatt hours of | aged 12.96, he said, ranging from as high| which its experience and particular ne-, Fpe . 
1 Dr ee Cer ncurance| /MBAMMSE LO MMSUPETS sieciciss “produceg th “the” stase thes |RgyR® Ber cent to. 837 per cent. "In cessties may seem to require, but aiways| Pipe Line Compan 
2. proper definition o e insur ae ee : ‘ | ‘, > § : e return on the common | subject to ommission action. is re- 
company, a proper standard of valuation ° . Th ; ioe ie : stock equity was 22.23 per cent. lationship and the development period for | . X 
of the policies of life insurance companies, | or aW 10 ations € company handled 43,769,000 kilo-' The hearing was adjourned to Oct. 28. | which an extension agreement are per- Ordered to File Cost 
and a plan to prevent mutual aid, benefit, : mitted to run are thus determined and) P 
and industrial companies or associations seakaceceeteireatss . ontro ) ti it ° ° tt they may logically differ as between utili- | e e 
from doing a life insurance business * ° : c U ili tes int Pi sbi r x] ties or areas served. | D: ti R t A tf 
‘ ‘ . . . ig : » e . ee . 
without qualifying under the life insur-|.Action Follows Inv estigation . { & L “Special provisions in Rule 42B take ata In ate Ct1O 
ance laws. s Of Seve al M nths at Re- = i Nees - . 7 care of extension policies for strictly tem- 
These are matters of importance for the . r LO sa y anaatr yroup Ss ut we porary extensions and these are specifi- 
following reasons: : Ya “ cally excluded from Rule’ 42A. | © its ate Sc 
(a) There is no definition of a life in-/ quest of State Board of _ ean as Submits Rate Schedules for 
ais -- > nvestment Costs ’ ® ° n a 
surance company in the present laws. Gommissioners . 3 . ; Ls 31 Central Illinois Tow ns; 
(b) The present laws do not properly ” " Transcript of Testimony Deals With Investments Made in U8? {it!t21¥, 3s held to be in a class ; oT: 
limit the amount of expenses of life in- — -— “ ‘ by itself, different from all other terri- | Missouri Line Pleads lt Is 
surance companies in procuring new busi- Austin, TEx., Oct. 14. Traction and Power Operations jtory, and therein utilities must furnish I r 
ness. Suits have been filed in the 98th Dis- | oe owe and transformers in- | nterstate 
Regulation of Group Life trict Court against 18 companies alleged io th “4 aaa at any or a at ain — -——- 
3. A proper definition of group life in-|to be doing an unauthorized insurance Excerpts from transcript of testi- 000; and Standard Gas & Electric Company /2 tilite’e ae ee no oo ae me SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 14. 
i f riti t, business to restrain them from operating ony Oct. 2 by Thomas Warner | had taken 180.000 shares for $1,200,000; cash | the utility's extension policy. ae : . 
surance, proper regulations for writing it, s é p y 3 : The Panhandle Illinois Pipe Line Co. 
ee , ie + Mitchell ™ tant } was paid in both cases. The remaining 100,- “Rule 42A t Is , e anhandle Inols Pp 
and standard provisions for such contracts. in Texas. Judge W. F. Robertson ordered) ilc’el. accountant of the Federal | 999 shares of common stock and 100 diy tec = cotton al ease oe ot? | has been ordered by the Illinois Commerce 
The State has no law upon this subject. a temporary injunction to be issued Trade Commission, appearing as a of preferred stock were sold by the aprline take care of additional consumers to €X- | Commission to file data on the cost of 
@ Our domestic companies may now write against each of the companies. The suits witness in the Commisison's investiga- company to a banking group headed by H. M. tensions for which the development pe- the vatural as it plans to supply to 
such insurance as they elect. Competi-| were filed by Attorney General James V.| ‘ion into financial activities of power oe & Company. for $°,030,000,, and were riod has not expired, of the circumstances Sakari cane Illinois municipalities 
s § ‘ 3 ect. : : ‘ ee ‘ . its one by the banking grou Yow , S ce t . - = 
tion may drive them to take a chance | Allred at the request of the State Board @"d gas utilities, follow: Sublic for $1666. — been consumer-owned and oper-|""Goincel for the company asserted it 
which may jeopardize the rights of all of Insurance Commissioners Q. The next subject treated in your re- ~ + + - 3 bregma oe. be built, of additional would require months to furnish the de- 
policyholders of the company. For if a The suits followed an investigation car- port is found in section 24, at page 343 of Q. For what purpose was Standard Power Onpacr) ” strength _ construction of tailed figures sought by attorneys for the 
company lose on group insurance it is a ried on the past several months by Everett aed ae, a etcio being ee & Light Corporation, of Maryland, formed? ene which is — = by = cities, and moved the approval of new 
: ; me ev. Assists ttorney ners s a Gas & Electric Company acquires| A. | infer from cert id that the Prospective consumers for whom it is be- Me ; i ra 
loss that must be shared by all policy- L. Looney, Assistant Attorney General, indirect. control of the stiithe companies i. Siete AE Pete cee 7 : sae contracts and rate schedules which it was 
holders because the funds of the company | Who prepared the suits. The petition serving Pittsburgh, 1925-1926"? A. Yes: sir. pany was > on ‘ie in faancing acquisition _ —_ — < special rates for par- declared would save domestic consumers 
are not segregated according to classes of charges that the companies are operat-  @Q. What was United Railways Investment of the control of companies that conerollad ticular extensions when this is necessary. in Springfield 12 per cent on their present 
business. If precautions are not taken to ing in the State without a permit to do Compans Company owns gid, Railways I>) the Pitisburgh Utilities situation. However,| “It permits utilities to insert in their|rates for artificial gas and reduce the 
‘ incom ‘ ; Kanes _| vestmer y ny s f > = lay “ ™ . P a ea § € as 
preclude adverse selection of risks in the business, that they are carrying on an IM~) stock, represented by the toting trust cer- i at betes of ace eee slemvinite at extension policies protective provisions | house heating rate 38 per cent. The Com- 
underwriting of this form of insurance surance business in violation of the laws of tificates, of Pittsburgh Utilities Corporation.| any of those companies, but temporarily in- against unusual situations and it provides| mission reserved decision on this motion. 
there is unavoidable danger ahead. the State and that they a ae: | ant A eee ee Corpora vested its funds in certain securities of cer-| for the establishing and filing of each| Counsel for the City of Springfield and 
. i vised by any State or national agency. ceyr a Od noe tone ates Corporation | tain subsidiaries of Standard Gas & Electric| utility's standards of construction to be| othe \ ities declared that 
Standard Provision ; : owned about 94 per cent of the voting com-| Company and in loans to H. M Byllesby &| followed in building extensions.” 30 ther m inicipalities da ae . 
4. Standard policy provisions for all Companies To Be Sued mon stock of Philadelphia Company. Company and to Janney & Company. The 3 SiCns. greatly reduced rates are the only excuse 
forms of life, property and health and indie vedien, swicits hid thie _ " Solasdoear toate a aol provision for the formation of a Delaware for a change frém artificial to natural 
ade » es Ss § vere e é or numerous ‘ i ah n yas g © ‘ ice” , ‘ 
accident insurance contracts. complaints had reached me from citizens Company that held the voting ccntrol of pond ca Mg By Ray y BB oa other financing should be shared equally | 884 a are 7 — “int Sean 
A great deal of expensive litigation Of Texas, the. Board of tosirance fies Dequesne Light Company, Pittsburgh Railways | Standard Gas & Electric Company with Laden- = “t M apr & Company and Ladenburg, natural gas until complete information 
would doubtless be avoided if we had a miasionara Salen $3 cena Cc Company and most of the companies that‘ purg Thaimann & Company, at the insistence @ "as theese of ns aS as to cost has been submitted and studied. 
See rei 7 T >y SS) Ss, ” S nsuré ommis- jered electric, gas and rapid transit serv-; . 1 a ; ; S10 adenburg andunain 
: ‘ ; nde e : € rendere g Pp re- . a . “ ; 
ee ee ae of y= siohners throughout the United States and| ice to Pittsburgh, Pa. and the surrounding Toate ae aa of the Maryland corperation| ee badd ce ent aes Syne & Com- 
——— eS ee it copies of the Insurance Commissioner of the Dis- Communities for the purpose for which it was intended. | BtPaarg° bower ait times be oo oe Contends Business Is Interstate 
type are required to submit copies of| trict of Columbia at Washington” said Pay te a a United Railways Investment Company and JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Oct. 14 
each contract sold for our ee Mr. Looney. “We intend to sue every Q. How was the control of pfiagges S es Q. As I understand it, then, in 1925, this} their respective successors. and respective sub- ae aera ett, ; ae : vo ; 
But the law sets up no standard by which such company as soon as they are called Sr gk aa oko cee oy tonne atter part was the situation: There were two corpora-| sidiaries and subsubsidiaries? A. Yes, sir The Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
we may approve, or disapprove contracts. | rg i Je d t inte "A. The con stock and a sufficient num- tons, each styled Standard Power and Light) @. The group then acting as bankers were in an answer filed with the Public Service 
It is necessary, therefore, for us to use|? Our attention. We do not intend to A. The common stoc and as ™ : 1 | Corporation, one having been incorporated in| to continue on in that capacity until some Commission to a complaint of the City 
: “d th ; ai ivae ditke ‘ permit the insurance laws of our State ber Of shares of the voting preferred stock!) warviand, the other just incorporated in Del-| stated date? A. Until Jan. 17. 1935 Saleen | 
as a standard the laws of other States and to be flagrantly violated by these to constitute voting control of Pittsburgh | jyoire The Maryland corporation had out- Q. What provision did that agreement con of Fulton asking that the company be| 
our own judgment. This condition, we sponsible companies.” . pelle Competes oe eS be aed standing 100,000 shares of preferred stock, | tain with reference to management, engineer-| Compelled to furnish natural gas to that 
think, might wisely be corrected. : The companies enjoined are: cristae Mane Ghaiaiele at the g@rm of Laden. | Which were held by the general public, and ing and similar fees? That is doubtless found! municipality, asserts that the pipe lines 
5. Provisions for adequate and equitable aoe - : oe é <a + paj-| DUS, Thalmann and Company, and-or in- 400,008 shares of common stock neat oan in, subdivision, B of Exhibit 59 within Com- are being operated only for interstate 
premium rates and reserves. _ as Ue ehal Romer Mee ne Bitte. dividuals selected by a banking group headed | 359'o99 shares by H. M. Byllesby & Company . ' + business and that the Commission has no 
No company should be permitted to do) burg: Merchants and Planters National Ata. PY es Ha Byllesby and Company, during #24 180,000 shares by Standard Gas & Electric) , 4, ™ ? + | jurisdiction over the company. 
an insurance business based primarily! Union of America, Dallas; Medical Protective sane Hee eee ete Coast a tps. * aatiae Company. Right, so far? A. Yes, sir. ss | salina ms a | management, enginesring ana The city contends that the company is 
upon the mortality of men which does, Unton Fort Worth International Mechanics | enough shares of preferred and common stock es ; eaotttionton “easek ot" ee nection with the earnings of such fees, and| ¢ngaged in intrastate business and there- 
not charge an adequate and equitable eeetes nant rational Sid Union, Temple; of United Railways: Investment Company and eo 8 eee renee omtock, 410,000 ‘shares’ of | less fees pald to any person, firm or corpora-| fore could, be compelled to furnish gas to 
° premium rate and put up the necesasry | water and Brady: National Reciprocal Union, | ! Preferred Dak Ot Se Se eee Class A common stock without voting power, | tion not directly or indirectly connected or| the city, although it has refused to do so. 
reserve based upon sOme mortality table! Dallas; Texas National Home Union Dallas; pee She VoEhe cones of United Rail- | #74 30,000 shares of Class B cm sk. rn Sou 6 Us ca ae py| The Commission announced that a hear- 
® which properly measures the risk. Genel or a nee = tatic . nat ilo; | Ways Investment Company and to amount 000. un a got Fg gia. eel United Railways Investment Company, or their ing will be held. 
A ee 2 } > ssocie mn, Amarillo; onsen Geuaeiiw on , ‘ >} be ‘ IGS *| aoe . an, , > >C - seen amie 
Fraternal Societies Barbers te Mutual, McGregor: | Fed- | burgh Utilities Corporation? ‘A. Yes, sir. Ladenburg. Thalmann & Company and Stand- | respective successors, and by their respec-| ; 
3 ire fr ne sOcie g “jie | eral T ae es 7 ai irgn Lites orpore » 5 e G & Electric Company each subscribed | tive 5s 8 sub-subs e 8 ° 
6. Require fraternal societies doing pri oral Tra °. ity Uni n. Detias: National ak ard Gas eee en SES | Te Gea nee or bint Ge eel ie Unearned Premiums 
marily a life insurance business to pay one ve ins On, aan : aT Rael U Saat Q. Did H. M. Byllesby and Company obtain 4) ¢) per share paid to the aforesaid Standard Power & Light 
taxes in the same manner as mutual life waste on eer ss one ial “Oni OR the managerial control of Pies Utilities 7 ake Corporation, or to some corporation all the S * i I rn 
j rane anies: anc re ; oa. sic speach Yall ant ~~ * Corporation at that time? A. No, sir. stock of which is owned by Standard Power H | 1 | ve be I aX 
insurance companies; and meas a North ‘American Union, Dallas Q. Why not? A. The voting trustees caused| @. How long did this arrangement of con-|@ Light Corporation or te some other cor. | eid Su e¢ oO ax 
agents of such societies to be icensed, Pittsburgh Utilities Corporation to issue a trol of Standard Power & Light Corpora‘ion,! poration or fund or account jointly agreed - 
and to be subject to the same qualifica- ent of Insurance to put up a bond or de- sufficient number of additional Sane St ves of Delaware, one-half by Standard Gas &/ upon between Ladenburg and Byileshy ; and 
i y aS are agents of both life and|~’. a : ~" ing stock to parties other than yllesby | Electric Company, and one-half by Laden-/for a violation of this covenant Standar 1 Wiseertess : ti 
— paar Rasnuaeney aanannian P posit for the protection of the public. and Company to convert H. M. Byllesby and burg, Thalmann & Company, endure? A.| agrees from time to time to pay to Ladenburg West V irginia Denies Deduction 
prop 3 § a S : s. slants Within the past 18 months the people Company's holdings into a minority. About nine months, or until March 22, 1926.| three-eighths of the amount of such fees, less In Personal Pro erty Levy 
A numbet of fraternals are Operaung ot this State have paid $136,000 in pre- Q. Someone else controlled the voting trus- Q. What happened then? A. Another | expenses and fees of except items as afore- . I a ” : 
in this State to which the people paid : ; eee ; ion crating | tees: then; is that right? agveement was made between H. M. ‘Byllesby| said, not paid in accordancé with the terms 
in premiums last year $3,974,884.63. The ae a vgs “ oe ope ts ing A. Ladenburg, Thaimann & Company and & Company and Standard Gas & Electric Com- | of this contract. CHARLESTON, W. Va., Oct. 14. 
p . - , : 7 Anaigge cn in this State which have become insolvent. | their associates pany on one side and Ladenpburg, Thalmann i: ae T rginig . , é 
peaeiee portion of this ane) —_ ‘O| The greater portion of this money is lost... @. What did H. M. Byllesby & Company & Company on the other side. 7 Q. What was the effect of this provision) , ~ 1a th a ene, or on 
foreign fraternals which paid no tax to Salilt scenes” cortains allie eaanatiy an. |e Or Q. What was the objective of that agree-|so far as Byllesby Engineering & Management| just he that unearned premiums a 
the State at all except the $51 required 7 ye, erecta eee : Ra ta A. H. M. Byllesby & Company then set out! ment? Corporation was concerned? A. It deprived| insurance company-controlled, used and 
of each one for authorization to do busi- | P@m/es having damage suits and judg- | yith standard Gas & Electric Company to A. The objective was the gathering in of | the Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor-| invested by the company do not consti- 
h . hil h f ‘ tual life} ments against their insureds have with-| gain control of Pittsburgh Utilities Corpora-| those stocks of United Railways Investment poration of the benefit of the fees it should tute “indebtedness.” within the meaning 
ness here, while each oreign mutus } drawn from the State, making it neces- | tion by the processes of negotiations and COn-|Company, Pittsburgh Utilities Corporation, | obtain in rendering such services a 7s 7 
company paid $201 for a filing fee, plus maar ae further litigation to be carried tract with Ladenburg. Thalmann & Company. Philadelphia Company & California Ratlway| @ What provision did the agreement con. of the State Code, =n may be deducted 
ross P ijums received, °*': ‘ 2 ipati eee A tract resulted, did it? A t & Power Company that were scattered among e to legal services an ees’ | from its money, credits or investments in 
ae octets “Golan ie a "3. pa each 0M in the State of domicile. Recently a Q Dated when?. A. June 19, 1925, be- the investing public the resources of Stand- on, “Sevan tao certain firms, named in computing Shesanel property tax. 
oe Yet. the two classes of companies casualty company carrying the risks of a tween H. M. Byllesby & COMpany, =e eee” ard Gas & Electric Company to be used in| the text of Commission's mais ——. ao The ruling was handed vets in effirme | 
a a : eee “\eertain bus company withdrew. For- ard Gas & Electric Company an adenburg, financing the acquisition; and the agreement) pe retained as counsel for the Standarc » c th > } hi - ty Gir- 
are doing primarily the same thing. z : : Thalmann & Company contained provision whereby Standard Gas &! « Light Corporation-— ing the action of the Ohio County Cir 
‘ : ° insur- | tunately there were no pending claims. tas ; rie any w lec : i ) y? A. The Phil- | eyit Court whic ad s j he acti 
It is true that the fraternal life insur- ved} -~ + + Electric Company would elect four-fifths in The Philadelphia Company , cuit Court which had sustained the action 
ance companies have a lodge system <9 But if there were, we should be oe Q. Did the agreement wravide for the number of the directors df Santase Fower adsinhia Company, or its noes ra nubs of the County Board of Equalization in 
ah e e initic a I recommend, therefore, that this condi- formation of a new Delaware holding corpora-| & Light Corporation, the other one-fifth to be sidiaries. and that a certain amoun <rd ning 5 s scements . 
which members are elected, initiated and tion be Se nmatadl tion? designated by Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com-| oy retainers should be provided for those refusing to change tax asse ssme nts for 
di admitted, which mutual life companies do eeeMe A. Yes, sir, the control of which was shared | pany, and whereby Standard Gas & Electric| terms ; x 1930 made by *he Ohio County Assessor 
. i ¢ sever 2e . has ‘ st Ste ,s ; Elec 5c vic , ( y . © . . ' as « ne 7 ‘ . arty heeling 
not have. This fact, however, seems to Ss Buildi Code equally by Standard Gas & Electric Company | Company and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com Q. The sum was stated, was it not, In upon personal property of the Wh 
be incidental. For as late as Feb. 21 conduct Suiting and by Ladenburg. Thalmann & Company. pany should respectively designate four-fifths | gase of one firm of attorneys at least? A. IM fii, Incurance Co. The assessment had 
ah 1} i "as Sasal ded so 9. Standard regulations for the con- Q. What was the name of it to be? and one-fifth of the entire number of direc-| the case of one firm of attorneys it ,was incfided unearned premiums. The com- 
that lace mae "adm Ried within | struction of buildings or a standard build-| | 4, Standard aromas : sigtane. 1923, with mitt burgh Utilte :"C rporeel : Phialeaiphia Sens SReey + + pany had contended that the unearned 
at members m P ; 7 : os and it was incorporated in - . | Pittsburgh tilities Corporation, an} 1 é e 
12 months from the date of the issuance | 10g code. initial capitalization made up as follows: Company and all of the subsidiaries of the @ Did the agreement provide that Laden- premiums, aggregating $433,721, should 
of the insurance Moreover, the Supreme Certainly a standard building code 100,000 shares of preferred stock without *oene Philadelphia Company. burg, Thalmann and Company would procure have been deducted as “indebtedness.” 
. . Ice. +: oes es aie would save tremendously in yroperty power: 410,000 shares of Class A common stoc ae he resignations as voting trustees and as 
K as and prop I 1 t & 
* Courts of Maine, Wisconsin, Kansas ‘| losses by fire and in turn materially re-| without voting power; 30,000 shares of Class @. Did the agreement provide that @aden-| Girectors and officers of Pittsburgh Utilities 
Missouri declared fraternal! societies in law sses_D} - : .,B common stock, with voting power, urg, Thalmann & Company were to trans-| Gorporation, United Railways Investment : 2 . . maid’ ‘tack 
* ° du fire insur -e rates saving hundreds 2 hares of voting bure Pp | Corp’ f  but_H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Saas lis insurence compantes. f th aaa of dollars f out en ople an oe ee sane what considera- fer to Standard Gas & Electric & Light’ Cor: | Nees ce eetea ¥ gitcusle whe wore TOD to Standard Gas & Electric Company, so that 
: - ng insur- © nousanas oO ars for P pe - Class B common stoc P 5 hares of Standard Power & Light Cor- | , designate ndividuals a 5 , 5 . > ts 
- pire hace pa as oe cae nually en was paid to Standard Power and Thal: sear Ae Class B common stock and the 500 poh Prnomny Ladenburg, Thalman and Com- ee the United Railways sven 
ance societies’ primary function i: ‘ mS ay ds of ad : for | Corporation for them? A. Ladenburg iq shares of United Railways Investment Hold-| pany and/or of their associates and would | !DV t Holdi Corporation preferred stock 
ife i s they charge an ade- 10. Higher standards of admission for | ©° Company took 15,000 shares and re 5 ae pan} = their successors | men ng Corporation pref ack, 
life insurance, since ) ge ee ee me i cobeaaie “e exchanges | mann and mpany | , Company took ing Corporation common stock Series B" then | cause the appointment a a It did.| the sum of $202,713.08. In connection with 
quate rate and put up a reserve, since they | 6 proca’ OF =m ee ards for | standard, Gas and - ge oo hr ™ fn cash at OWped by Ladenburg, Thalmann & Company?) nominees of the Byllesby interests? A. _ vn. | the amount of profit stated as being made | 
sell the same type policies sold by the 4Nd more complete legal safeguards for | 15,000 ares and paid for them a a. Mt did ‘ a Q. What became of the — a taga Sac by H. M. Byllesby & Company, attention may 
. . , 5 . f e * hen ) $1 per lare " = What consideration did Standar as stock, series A, 0 Inite a J . yeaa a } " 
other companies through agents whose | the subscribers ow vat. was done with the 100 $00 shares os ee ee Company deliver ta Ladenburs, pono na Holding Corporation that were orig- me cat 4 ee es 6 et im os < 
methods are essentially the same, I can Escaping Revenues of preferred stock of Standard | “er ft . Thalmann & Company in exchange for those | jnaliy Issued to H. M. Byllesby & Company? Byllesby & Company forgave debts held by 
see no sound reason why they should not ty ‘ rey a, Cospetatian 60 Se here f : 100,000 | Shares? A. H. M. Byllesby & Company sold them to Electric Company to the extent of approxi- 
be similarly taxed nor their agents simi- - The See es n tft in exchange, share red waa of| A. Cash $7,500,000; a 6 per cent, one-year | Siandard Gas & Electric Company on March | ately $1,661,000; that in 1919 H. M. Byllesby 
sian cae “— a 7 sat cach year thousands of dollars of fees res of then Outstandin a ca led promissory note of Standar jas & Electric) 99 19296 > Company turne ver to Standard Gas & 
larly sybject to our agency qualification | |. taxes due the State under its laws) another corporation which eS oo Company, face value $3,500,000; 15,000 shares |“ @ What was the amount of investment in & Coit Silciae aikeanh eett io the latter 
law. 20 uncollected because we have nobody Standard Power and Light OPA Te, of Class “A” common stock of Standard Power yniteq Railways Investment Holding Cor- he engineering and managerial service busi- 
> ; . go unco! ; eee " which had been incorporated in Mary! sor-| & Light Corporation; certain stipulated represented by those 500 shares? |) ©Us inco : . he par 
Funeral Insurers to watch this phase of our business. I)" Q > What was Standard Power and Light Cor-)@ dg), Corporation | Cert incorporation | poration | reg ness, the tncome from which in that year 
7. Proper regulation for burial or funeral yecommend, therefore, the employment of p eiken. of Maryland, the corporation having a eee axa a Viahe Corporation: ana |” $500 cash a ae de was $978 000; also that in December, 1921 an 
bun oath . anie ote E . : . : a ’ » 4 1 law: tion? ply say haa . i‘ er to assist the Standard Gas ectric | 
insurance companies. : a full-time experienced actuary-auditor.| the same name oe she Dee Tiene Conporation certain stipulations with reference to finane-| © sow much consideration did Standard | Crue! 0 aosiet the Standard Gas of Come 
¢ Zas is 8 somperetively new form of as a business matter he would make the sa iene was formed in October, 1924, by 198 privileges and to fees for engineering) (°° ."iectric Company pay to H. M. Byllesby | pany turned back to Standard Gas & Elec- 
insurance. Yet, 250,000 people of this State money. He would also save the {nterests represented in H. M. Byllesby &|#nd management service r { Class| & Company for those shares? A. Cash, cash | tric’ Company without cost 41,591 shares of 
ayi ab 1,500,000: i re anteress Fey nares of pre-| , @. How much did the 15,000 shares,o ises and securities representing a total |... stock of Standard Gas & Electric 
State are paying about $1.5 v apice People thousands of dollars in premiums Company and tssued 100,000 shares of Pre-| , Common stock of Standard Power & Light Pash and investment value of $3,763,333.33 nen of Standard Gat 
miums annually to 42 different companies 7} are being paid ually to unau- ferred stock without voting power ar | Corporation that were delivered to Laden-| cash an “ard Gas & Elec- | COMPany 
ae f = eae which are eing } ann y u 000 shares of common stock with full voting hal & Cc ny cost Standard Q. At this point the Standard Q. You said that the total profit involved 
for about $14,000,000 worth of this Pro-| thorized companies. Furthermore, he | 90 shares of common glock Wilh tna ‘taken burg, Thalmann eer tric Company had no voting power in the|i. ‘this transaction was $16 497,385.89? A. Yes 
r anc : power.. H. M. Byllesby & Compan; Gas & Electric Company? A. Indirectly $90,- ; i what- | in this t 
tection. Though the form of insurance | would be able to see that our small do- 120.000 shares of the common stock for $800,- 000: but Standard Gas & Electric Company, Standard Power & Light Corporation b> | aie a 
y Vv P yi i = : > ? -_ t is corr , 5 e 
: is bi - aur an oe ee tenn mantic COMMpAMMES, Cupecially MUNIN alts, : carried spore. snares in, a GAvenmeny S6- “a what did the Standard Gas & Electric Bolicsey's ae —. sie coer ict 
it is based are very old, for it is indead fraternals and burial societies operate their : - de clear we make the follow- counts at a valuation of $468,669.03. Company hold? A. United Railways Holding ‘ ? y 
upon the mortality of men. But this fact business according to sound insurance Was not made clear | = ‘nh’ investment in Standard| Corporation preferred stock, $7,000,000 par + + + 
has not been wholly recognized by our! principles ing Tecommencatimend the law to clarify power & ‘Light Corporation was represented| value. which cost Standard ‘Gas & cece | @. What became of the remaining $12,084,- 
law-making bodies in dealing with the “ jn the latter respect alone, he would be| 1. Rewrite or rn tenet grend crt "by the 15,000 shares of Class B common stock Company that amount: and 1.000 shares of| oo 0) "nae did it represent? A. The re- 
problem of regulation. able to save the people of this Common- 2nd simplify ambiguous : iber of em-| that Standard Gas & Electric Company thus| United | Hallways aves representing an in-|Maining $12,084,500 represents Ladenburg 
Recently the burial insurance law was wealth untold thousands of dollars. For| ~2- Reduce the minimum numoer 5. for |Obtained from Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com-| poration coe000 cash in United Railways | Thalmann & Company's exaction frst tor 
amended with considerable improvement’ unjess these companies have the counsel | Ployes subject to yo Zo om aay 7 — ‘ae er ag in United Raii-| Investment Holding Corporation, which shares permitting Ghassan > waar in Stand- 
‘ -acna la > in ld- _ . . - 7 as x » employer § ‘ 2 B PS a . . 7 . = + = ie C ~ 0 ave B- B g ' 
in certain respects. Yet, the policyhold and guidance of an experienced actuary frequently it is t ue mi] ye : , ways Investment Hoiding Corporation was|cost Standard Gas & Electric Company $16 ard Power & Light Corporation and minor- | 
er’s interests are not adequately protected 6 I : ‘ numbers of workers who 1S unable to . 500 shares of that corpora- | 377,230.10 he Pittsburgh Util- | 
ee ae : que : : ‘most of them will eventually fail, causing ES . ran igments, with the represented by the 500 shares 0 poet coreeeee G. The 1,000 shares of United Railways In- | ity repre entation among the | ittsbu ret ee 
Nor will they be, until these companies jogceg that may amount to millions of meet common law judgr 5, / tion’s common stock series B that Standa . ene Holding Corporation stock you say|ities Corporation voting trustees, and later | 
are required to charge an adequate and doll a F 4 : result that his employes and their de-/| Gas & Electric Company received from Laden- ween “4 on tment of $1,000 in that | for permitting Standard Gas & Electric Com | 
ars res . "aad %¢ ny? 5 “ash. Ps 8 : “ a . oul rive our- 
equitable rate and put up a reserve based 7 pendents suffer 1 ae : mae TOR nano Soe toe means which to-|company? A. $1,000 cash for the total 1,000 peer eas ae aoe a oe diene | 
upon some mortality table which properly Workmen's Compensation 3. Require self-insurers to furnish Salls- | ether represented an aggregate investment | shares tors of Standard Power & Light Corpora- 
measures the risk. No company doing the 12. Amend or rewrite workmen's com- factory proof of financial ability tO Pay | ¢r'gi5 500 cash. Standard Gas & Electric Ccom- -~+- + ; 1 Gas | ton and of its direct and indirect, subsidi- 
business of paying a sum, whether in) pensation law compensation in accordance with the law,! pany paid a total of $11,090,000. Is that cor- a Mahal ee uharen ce reeiee a oan aries; and to replace Ladenburg. Fualmens 
; cali tee ¢ "vifee ete ; . ee er ie aye. £ atisfactory bond rect? A. Yes, sir 7 , & Electric Compa O50 ee *'& Company's representatives on the voting 
money or merchandise and aOrvices, aes This law was enacted in 1919. Since or in lieu thereof, » — the State! @. And in addition, Standard Gas & Electric | sir toate oe hedged. however, that Ladenburg 
tingent upon the death of man has ever that time no changes of consequence have before obtaining a perm) v Company submitted to certain restrictions What was the total investment in United | praimann & Company retained a one-half 
been able to succeed permanently which been made. Because of the ambiguity of | Tax Commission. : ‘ty that were stipulated in the agreement with ' Railways Investment Holding Corporation rep- | interest in the financing profit for them- 
did not recognize and adopt as part of its the law, a tremendous number of cases 4. Increase the administrative authority Ladenburg. Thalmann & Company s tha resented, by the two classes of stock? A. $6.- | ccives. retained legal business for two firms 
‘ ‘ o- + adnan gt - . — ‘ aa Jerk , *~hange- yrrect? <A. Yes, sir 879,.234.2 ers, @ rived Byllesby Engineering 
plan the above principles. I, therefore, have been in litigation, and the Supreme of the compensation clerk by ‘a), Some oe a 2% '@. What wes the total cost of these stocks & Management Garporation of compensation 
# recommend that this law be further Court has been called upon for numerous ing his title to Geputy commissioner, ’| @. What provision did the agreement con- to Standard Gas & Electric Company? A. | for engineering, purchasing and manacerial 
amended as early as possible to include qecisions This. of course, has been ex- giving him full administrative power. tain with reference to financing? $23,377,230.10 : hese two | <etvice rendered by it to Standard Power 
both of these fundamental principles. ceedingly expensive. Since we are charged The subjects mentioned aeee ae A Subject to the proviewons of oe oe otal yee on nat —— hee & Light Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
4 Higher Standards Provided _ With the administration of this law, since sent the more NBOTLODS OHSS cae ee ae eset Gorparation and the banking| difference represent?» A. It represents profit Publication of excerpts from tran- 
8. Higher standards for admission of, multiplied thousands of our people are consideration. Still ——: ne rious | §roUup of which Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com-’ to other parties te the eperation. sleek script of testimony will be continued 
casualty insurance companies or require! subject to its provisions, and since in writ- our law need amending. for va Q. that total profit, how much went to| J 


them at the discretion of the Superintend- | 
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pany, and Byllesby & Company were mem- 


bers, this agreement provided that the profits H. M. Byllesby & Company? 






A. $4,412,895.89; | 








in the issue of Oct. 16. 





Validity of Law 
Forbidding Gas 


Waste Supported 


‘California Counsel Tells Su- 


preme Court Conservation 
Act Protects Adjoining 
Land Owners 


The California statute, enacted in 1929, 


| prohibiting the unreasonable wastage of 


natural gas in the production of oil in 
that State, was declared by State counsel 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States to constitute not only a conserva- 
tion measure, in the interests of the gen- 
eral public, but as well a protection of 
the rights of adjoining land owners in 
oil fields. 

The court had under consideration the 
case of Bandini Petroleum Co. et al. vy, 
Superior Court of California for the 

ounty of Los Angeles et al., No. 43, in 

ich oil companies are challenging the 
validity of the law. Arguments in the 
case, begun on Oct. 13, were concluded 
on Oct. 14 and the case taken under ad- 
visecent by the court. 


Pleads Uncertainty on Standards 


Counsel for the petroleum companies, 
Robert B. Murphey, argued that the stat- 
ute passed by the California Legislature 
was uncertain as far as the standards 
which it set were concerned, and therefore 
invalid. He referred particularly to the 
fact that the statute merely refers to the 
“unreasonable waste of natural gas.” He 
contended that the word “unreasonable” 
does not establish a definite standard. 

In reply to a question of Mr. Justice 
| McReynolds as to whether or not the word 
“waste” by itself would establish a suffi- 
|ciently definite standard, Mr. Murphey 
replied that he did not think it would. 
He called the court's attention to the 
fact that a great many people had differ- 
ent conceptions as to what really consti- 
tuted “waste” in the production of gas 
and oil. 

James S. Bennett, attorney for the Di- 
rector of Natural Resources for the State 
of California, explained that the Califor- 
nia courts have decided that the owner of 
land has the right to produce his reason- 
able proportion of the underground sup- 
ply of gas and oil. He stated that they 
had rejected the theory that the owner 
was entitled only to the particular ‘supply 
which might be located directly under his 
land. 


Says Standard Is Definite 


The State's counsel claimed that in the 
light of this interpretation of the law, 
the use of the word “reasonable” becomes 
clear and does set forth a definite stand- 
ard because “reasonable” then means that 
the owner of land is entitled to his pro- 
portionate share of gas and oil. 

Mr. Bennett said that in conformity 
with this theory of the law the California 
court in this case had decided that a cer- 
tain amount of gas flow was‘to be per- 
mitted during each average day for the 
entire field. Then, he said, on the basis 
of this total amount each owner of land 
had been allotted his proportionate share, 
He pointed out that if any operator took 
more than his share he would be causing 
an “unreasonable waste.” 

Mr. Murphy also argued that the stat- 
ute was unconstitutional because its sole 
| purpose was to conserve gas for the fu- 
ture benefit of the general consuming 
public and was not enacted merely to 
protect the rights of the owners of lands 
i —s the supply of oil and gas was 

ound, 


| Says Conservation Is Aim 


He stated that the primary purpose of 
setting up a definite consumption figure 
for the entire field was to save gas for 
the consuming public rather than to pro- 
tect the rights of adjoining landowners, 
and that, therefore, the petroleum com- 
panies were being deprived of property 
for the use of the public without just com- 
pensation. In dealing with this phase 
of the argument Mr. Bennett showed how 
the act would benefit the public. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland asked if the Cal- 
ifornia court did not reject the idea that 
the law was a conservation measure. Mr, 
Bennett replied that he did not think the 
court had rejected this idea although it 
did place emphasis on the fact that it 
was a measure designed to protect ad- 
joining landowners. 

In this connection Mr. Bennett also 
informed the court that he felt the stat- 
ute would apply even though a single 
landowner was involved and the rights 
of adjoining landowners were not in 
issue. 


lowa Realtors Required 
To Pass Competency Tests 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Oct. 14, 


Realtors in Iowa will be required to 
pass a written competency test, beginning 
with the issuance:of licenses for 1932, 
according to rules announced by Donald 
L. Wood, secretary to the State Real 
Estate Commissioner. . 

Another rule provides that it shall be 
deemed fraudulent and dishonest dealing 
for any broker or salesman’ to influence 
any person to buy property by promisi 
to resell or repurchase the property. Lot- 
teries and free lot schemes are declared 
to be against the public interest. 
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Car Hire Rules Damages Awarded Hearing Ordered | 
_. For Train Injury ¢ 


Are Contested © On Proposed Rise | 


AIR MAIL ROUTES IN THE UNITED STATES Venezuela Port 


Railroad Should Have Warned 
Nonpassenger to Alight, 
Alabama Court Holds 


-‘By Rail Carriers: 


Fwelve Trunk Lines Ask) It is the duty of a railroad to give 
Supreme Court to Set Aside | warning that a train is about to start 


* /and to allow time for a nonpassenger to| 
Regulations Promulgated alight, when the conductor has knowledge | 
By the I. C. C. 


| that such person is aboard the train only | 
|for the purpose of assisting relatives, it 
Charging that the large railroads of the | was held Oct. 8 by the Alabama Supreme 
eountry were being deprived of their prop- innit . 
erty without just compensation as a result ourt, : 
of certain car hire rules promulgated by| The decision was rendered in the case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on/|of Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. v. John | 
July 15, 1930, Frank H. Towner, as coun-/V. Davis, in which a lower court has 
sel for 12 of the trunk lines, asked the | awarded damages to Mr. Davis for injuries 
Supreme Court of the United States on) received when he alighted from a train 
Oet. 14 to set aside the rules in question. | after it had started. | 
The court was listening to arguments) “The claim in the complaint of a want | 
in-the case of the Chicago, Rock Island‘ o¢ opportunity given him to leave,” the | 
&- Pacific Railway Company et al. V.| opinion states, “would include the timc | 
United States, No. 69. |necessary to depart after giving the sig- 
: Explains Agreement Wf, jnals to start, if such singals were due to 
In opening his oral arguments, r.| plaintiff.” It is then held that such sig- 
Towner pointed out that prior to the or-| nals were due plaintiff, as well as an op-| 
der of the Commission the members of) portunity for him thereafter to leave the} 
the American Railway Association had en- | train. 
tered into an agreement whereby each} «we go not think.” the opinion adds, 


member was to pay $1 per day each for | « , t ; cat 
freight cars which operated over its road | that defendant's duty to plaintiff under | 


}such circumstances ceased as soon as he| 
but which belonged to some other sub-| ban ; a4 
scribing road.’ Nonmembers of the Amer- | had delivered the ticket and seated the| 


. 7 | family, though he could have alighted 
pt li sgpgg could subscribe | hefore the starting schedule, but that with | 


“If a railroad did not subscribe to this | Knowledge by the defendant of his rela- 


: aad ‘433, | tion to the passengers and his intention 
en oo i tx gel to depart before the train left, there was 
freight cars belonging to other roads. it|® breach of duty to plaintiff to fail to give | 
was stated. On the other hand, it would| ‘Me Statutory signals. This was negli-| 
not receive this fee if some of its cars were | S°MCe @8 & matter of law upon the hy-| 
used by other railroads. Under such cir- | Pothesis of such circumstances, and if} 
cumstances it was to be paid on a mile- | the plaintiff was caused personal injuries 
age basis which the record before the|®S ® proximate result he should recover 
Interstate Commerce Commission was said | damages for it. 
to show usually amounted to about $0.50 


a ahothee regulation of the american Emergency Credit 
For Farmers Asked 


Railway. Association provided that sub- 
By Senator Frazier 


scribing carriers performing a switching 
service should pay the $1 charge on cars 
of other carriers which they switched, but 
could reclaim the average cost to them 
of per diem charges on such cars from 
the line haul carriers for which the switch- 
ing was done. ge concession did | sasshoubiniib tisdale 
apply to railroads which had not sub-)| - nl 

scribed to the per diem code. | Agriculture Should Be Given 


Provisions Held Unreasonable e e ° = 
Financial Relief Similar 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that the provisions of the per diem 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 14. 


| sociation of America, the Arizona Corpo- 
|ration Commission, 


agreement drawn up by the American 
Railways Association which discriminated 
against nonsubscribers were unreasonable 
and should be removed by providing for 
the payment of the same daily car rental 
charges to nonsubscribers as are paid to 


To That in Bank Program, 
He Tells Secretary Hyde 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| give farmers an extension of time to en- 


|members each traveling over its circuit 


'cent of the members of its troupes with 


In Pullman Rates 


I, C. C. Suspends Revised 
Schedules Providing Ad- 
ditional Charge for Sec- 
ond Passengers in Berths 


Opposition of two theatrical com- 
panies and other parties to the proposal 
of the Pullman Company to make an ad- 
ditional charge for second passengers oc- 
cupying berths on sleeping cars, effective 
Oct. 15, caused the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 14 to suspend the 
company’s revised schedules until May 
15, 1932. 

By an order just made public the Com- 
mission assigned the proceedings for hear- 
ing at Washington, Nov. 17, before Exam- 
iner William A. Disque. (I. and S. Docket 
No. 3645.) 


Urges Need for Revenues 


The Pullman Company, by schedules | 


filed with the Commission, proposed to es- 
tablish a charge of 20 per cent of the} 
lower-berth fare to be applied when an 


lower berth or section of a sleeping car, 
between points in the United States. 
There is no extra charge for such second | 
passenger at the present time. | 

In support of its proposal, the company 
asserted that there is “an urgent need for 
additional revenues” at this time, since 97 
per cent of its gross earnings are now 
eaten up by operating expenses. It was 
declared that the proposed increase is} 
“moderate, entirely reasonable, and con- | 
sistent.” | 

Protesting the company’s plans are 
Fanchon & Marco, Inc., and the Para- 
mount Publix Corporation, both of Holly- 
wood, Calif., the Travelers Protective As- 


extra passenger occupies an upper berth, | 
| 


the Evans & | 


and 
Howard Sewer Pipe Company, St. Louis. 


Protests Increase 


Fanchon & Marco asserted that it “vig- | 
orously protested” an increase in Pullman 
rates at this time, pointing out, “Our con- 
tracts have been issued for the coming 
year based on present Pullman rates, and 
an advance would mean a direct loss of 
$8,000.” 

The Hollywood theatrical company de- 
clared that it paid more than $700,000 an- 
nually to the railroads for transportation, 
having 40 companies of approximately 25 


from Los Angeles to Boston and return. 
The company, it was said, provides 75 per 


| 


Post OrFice DEPARTMENT 
September 1, 1931 


Corrected up to Sept. 1, 1931, the Post Office Department has just issued a revised map of the air mail. routes 
of the postal service in continental United States, showing also the terminals in the United States of interna- 


tional routes into Canada and the West Indies and else where in Latin America. 
operation, routes awarded but 


Applications Filed 
for Wireless and 
Broadcast Permits 


Petition Sent by KDKA to 
Install New Equipment 
Returned on Ground No 
Permit Is Necessary 


The application of Station KDKA, op- 
erated by the Westinghouse Electric & 





Pullman 


The map shows routes under 
not yet under operation, and the foreign routes. 


Annual Sal 


es by Neviita Readies 


| Are Classified by Census Bureau 


| 
| 


— information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered.in the Census of 

Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Nevada (1930 
population 91,058) : 


Per 
capita 


Per cent 
total 
sales 


Number 
of Net sales 


(1929) 


sales | 


| Total, all stores .....-seeee eeeeoees teeeeeee 
| 
| 


| General merchandise group 

Department stores with food departments 
| and over, exclusive of food sales) 
Department stores without food departments 


$50,088,632 100.00 $550.06 


$7,750,611 15.46 


($100,000 


1,097,552 
($100,- 


$85.12 | 


12.05 | 


subscribers, and also by providing for the able them to meet installments on their 
allowance of switching reclaims on equal | loan obligations. The full text of his let- 
terms to both subscribers and nonsub-/| ter to Commissioner Bestor follows: 
scribers. “IT understand that the Secretary of the 
The American Railways Association | Treasury, realizing that there is an emer- 
agreement also provided that railroads | gency confronting the bankers, has re- 
using the freight cars of other railroads | cently ruled that the bankers might be al- 
should report an account to each indi-| lowed to carry the bonds they hold at the 
vidual car owner, the court was told. The) value at which they were purchased in- 
Interstate Commerce Commission {ound | stead of their present cash value. 
that this provision was uneconomical and| “In view of this precedent and in view 
nureasonable when applied to short lines|of the emergency ‘confronting the farm- 
and it therefore ordered that such lines| ers, do you not think the Federal Farm 
should be attached to their connecting 


sleeper accommodations, pur-| Manufacturing Company, at Pittsburgh, | 


chasing one lower for two women or two/| pag. requesting permission to install new | 


men. | - ai 
It was contended that the company is | equipment, has been returned to the ren 

now “working on a very close margin of | tion by the Federal Radio Commission 

profit to keep our business in existence,” |on the ground that no permit is needed, 

and the Commission was urged to bear in icc} 14 

mind the present period of depression in the Commission announced p pane : 

deciding the issue. Other applications received or returned 


The Paramount Publix Corporation | Oct. 14 follow: 


000 and over) 
Dry goods stores with food departments 
Dry goods stores without food departments 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 
General merchandise stores without food departments 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


Automotive greup ... 
Motor vehicles—sales and service 


| Accessories, tires, and batteries . 


Battery shops (including repairs) 


2,704,281 
65,279 
497,545 
2.642.880 
472,766 
270,508 


$11,960,453 
8,568,472 
320,293 
87,014 


29.70 | 


72 
5.46 
29.03 
5.19 
2.97 


$131.35 
94.10 
3.52 

95 


stated that an increase in Pullman rates 
“would be an extreme hardship upon our 
corporation and, in our opinion, an unfair | 
advantage when taking into considera- 


lines for accounting purposes. 

In addition to these provisions, the 
Commission ordered that railroads which 
were less then 100 miles in length should 
be, allowed an average of two days’ free 
time for every freight car belonging to 
= railroad which it used on its own 
ine. 

Mr. Towner pointed out that these or- 
ders of the Commission require the large 
trunk lines of the country to pay the ex- 
penses incurred by the short line railroads 
by reason of their use of freight cars 
which do not belong to them. Further- 
more, he said, it requires the trunk roads 
to assume the car-accounting expense of 
the short line roads. 

»“I challenge,” said Mr. Towner, “the 
Power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to allow the free use of freight 


cars owned by roads I represent under | 


any circumstances whatever. I also chal- 
lenge the right of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to order us to pay 
the same roads that use our cars free of 
charge, $1 per day for their cars.” 
Accounting Charges 

The trunk line vailroads in this case 
do not take issue with the efforts of the 
Commission to remove discrimination 
which existed between subscribers and 


nonsubscribers, according to Mr. Towner, | 


but they take issue with the efforts of the 
Commission to allow the short lines two 
days “free time” and also the efforts of 
the Commission to place the burden of 
accounting charges on the trunk lines. 

In taking issue with the contentions of 
Mr. Towner that that part of the Commis- 
sion’s order relative to accounting charges 
placed an unreasonable burden on the 
large trunk lines, John Lord O'Brian, As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, pointed 
out that this was a practice which was 
already in vogue among subscribers and 
nonsubscriber lines. He stated that. the 
Commission had simply extended this 
practice to all of the short line feeder 
carriers. 

He also claimed that this order would 
not place any great burden upon the large 
carriers beyond that now imposed upon 
them, but that if the short lines are re- 
quired to do business with all of the rail- 
roads it would place a distinct burden on 
them. 

Terminal Service 

In referring to the provision of the 
order which granted the short lines two 
days “free time,’ Mr. O'Brian said that 
during the period of Federal control a 
Similar provision had been put into op- 
eration. He pointed out that the rule 
only applied when it was possible for 
the short line to deliver the cars back to 
the connecting carrier. 

Mr. O'Brian said that the Commission's 
rule adds something to the revenue of the 
short haul carrier but felt that this might 
be looked upon as compensation for the 
extensive terminal services which the 
short lines render. 

He also stated that before these rules 
were promulgated at least 22 per cent of 
the short lines had arrangements with the 
large roads whereby they were allowed 
anywhere from two to four days’ “free 
time,” thus bringing into existence a pri- 
vate rule which was not uniformly en- 
forced. He said that the Commission's 
rule. would serve to correct this situation. 

Robert E. Quirk, attorney for the South 
Manchester Railroad Company, a short 
line railroad in Connecticut, also argued 
in favor of the Commission’s rules. 


Minnesota Sets Hearing 
On Grain Grade Charges 


St. Paut, MINN., Oct. 14. 


Governor Floyd B. Olson has nnnounced 
that he will hold a hearing on Oct. 26 on 
charges filed by..State Senator Gerald T. 
Mullin against the members of the Rail- 


road and Warehouse Commission. 


Senator Mullin charged that there was 
juggling of grain grades in a public ele-| 
Vator at Minneapolis and accused the} 


Commissioners of connivance or 


gence. The Commissioners filed 


Place in connection with the grain. 


Loan Board should also make an emer-| tion the yearly sum we expend for rail- 


negli-| awarded during the week 


/ ; an;amounted to almost $42,000,000. 
answer, asserting that nothing illegal took) cent’s 


| gency ruling in regard to farm loan fore- 
closures and give the farmers an exten- 
| Sion of time where they are unable to pay 
| their installments because of poor crops 
or low prices for their products? 


Urges Equal Consideration 


“There is no question about the emer- 
;gency in the case of the bankers and 
|farmers. The emergency ruling in the 


|many bank failures and an emergency 


ruling by your Board could prevent many 


out of business. 

“The farmers who produce the food 
products to feed the Nation ought to have 
at least as much consideration as the 
bankers who handle our :finances.” 

The reply of the Board to this letter has 
not yet been received by the Senator. 

“Farmers have got to have real relief 
legislation at the hands of this Congress,” 
| Senator Frazier explained orally. Their 





condition has been going from bad to|no means ur 


worse since 1920. Winter is coming on 
and the farmers should be able to get ade- 
quate ,feed loans before that time 
reached. The farmers are desperate. 


If 


they cannot get feed for their stock they | per cent being occupied by only one. 


| will have to get rid of their stock to save 
| them from starvation. With the present 
| costs of production, the farmers are un- 
able to pay on their loans and unless 
|there is other prompt action there will 
|have to be a moratorium on farmers’ 
loans, to which they are entitled just as 
much as any other interest in this 
country. 


Proposes Direct Relief 


help to the farmers except in a general 


| 


case of the bankers was made to prevent | 


farmers from being foreclosed on and put | 


road transportation.” 


Opposed by Arizona 
The Arizona Commission merely an-| 
nounced its opposition to the plan, and! 
the Public Utilities Commission of Colo- | 
rado advised the Commission that the 
Pullman Company had filed “intrastate” | 
tariffs with it, and asked to be advised if| 
the “interstate” proposal was suspended. 
The St. Louis Sewere Pipe Company de- 
clared that an increase would further | 
burden the company through additional | 
expenses in a time of depression. 
The Travelers Protective Association, 


| with a membership of 120,000 traveling 


salesmen, jobbers, manufacturers and al-| 
lied lines, asserted that the 20 per cent 
increase proposed by the Pullman Com- 
pany will mean 30 per cent when the rail- 


|roads add their 50 per cent surcharge. 


-~ | exempted, 
18/10 per cent of Pullman bert 


In reply to the theatrical producers’ | 
protests, the Pullman Company asserted | 
that the proposed charge for a second pas- | 
senger was “extremely moderate and by 
niversal.” It was pointed out 
that children under 12 years of age were | 

and that only approximately 
hs were occu- | 
pied by second passengers, more than 90 


_ Cites Hotel - zactice 
“Sleeping car service in some respects,” | 


| Said the Pullman reply, “is similar to that 


| 


furnished by a hotel, and it is a matter | 
of common knowledge that the almost | 
universal practice among hotels is to make | 
charge when two persons occupy a room. | 

“A moderate charge in such. cases, both | 
as to hotel guest and sleeping car patrons, | 


2 f | appears entirely reasonable and consist- | 
The economic program does not offer | ent,” it was said. 


| 


In the Pullman Company’s tariffs on | 


reaction on the strengthening of the banks | file with the Commission, the “second 


that is proposed 
very present extreme emergency. 
legislation for their relief should be en- 
acted as early as possible by Congress 
and there is no reason that I know of why 
Congress should not be called together in 
extra session four to six weeks ahead of 
the regular session in order to consider 
these matters of grave concern to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

“Congress should be in session now con- 


sidering these vital national problems in | 


an emergency period, the problem of re- 
lief for farmers in distress, the morato- 
rium questions, banking, unemployment 
and other matters of legislation. There 


to be accomplished. ; passenger” is referred to as a “visitor” 
What the farmers need is direct help in a| and the present ; 


“free accommodations” 


Some | are, according to the tariffs, offered as a 


| “courtesy”. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Commission’s suspension order was 
issued against tarifis filed by the Pullman | 
Company, the Canadian National Railway, | 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Chicago, Mil- 


| waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad and | 


| Minneapolies, 


is no added burden of cost of Congress to | 


meet in extra session, as Senators and 
Representatives are receiving their sal- 
aries anyway, although there may be a 
little difference in the matter of clerical 
assistance. 

“Unemployment affects large numbers 
all over this country, and should be dealt 
with without any delay, with the ap- 


| 100 tons Pacific Steamship Company is to} 
{make delivery to Dollar pier and the lat- 


St. Paul & Sault Ste. 


Marie Railway. 


Shipping Board Not to Ask 
Appropriation Next Year 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


ship Company and two-thirds by Dollar | 
Line. When tonnage equals or exceeds} 


| ter assumes outward toll only. 


proaching Winter as a factor as in the| 
;case of the feeding of livestock and other | 


agricultural matters. There 
some legislation to afford relief for the 
unemployed. 

“The project for Federal express high- 
ways construction is one method of em- 
ployment. The construction of Missis- 


should be | 


sippi spillways as part of the Mississippi | 


Valley flood protection plan is another, 
and as that spillway program must be en- 
tered into in the near future it might be 


| well to consider embarking upon it now | 


at a time when it would also aid in the 
solution of the problem of unemployment. 
Congress ought to be functioning now on 
the big problems confronting the coun- 
try.” 

Senator Frazier added that he expects 
to confer soon with Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, regarding the Frazier bill, to be 
reintroduced in December, the “Farmers’ 
Farm Relief Bill,” he introduced at the 
last session of Congress, and other leg- 
islation. 


Public Work Contracts 
Public and semipublic work contracts 
of Oct. 
(Presi- 
Unemployment 


Organization on 


' Relief.) 


| hawk, 


3-10 | 


Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with 
Fabre Line: Through billing arrange- | 
ment covering shipments of dried fruit, 
canned fish and canned goods from Pa- 
cific coast ports of call of Dollar to speci- | 
fled Mediterranean ports. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line conference 


rates and are to be apportioned equally | 


between the two carriers, each of which 
is to assume one-half the cost of tran- 
shipment at New York. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Massachusetts: Arthur Guy, 
of Banks, has announced: 
Company, Somerville, and Revere Trust Com- 
pany, Revere, closed. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Commissioner of 
Banking. has announced: State Bank of Win- 
throp, Winthrop. closed 

Oregon: A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 
Banks. has announced: Joseph State Bank, 
Joseph, and Moro State Bank, Moro, closed. 

Tennessee: D. D. Robertson, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Merchants and 
Farmers Bank, Lenoir City, chartered, with 
branch at Greenback Mohawk Bank, Mo- 
merged with Mosheim Banking Com- 
pany, Mosheim, under title of Moshiem Bank, 
and capital stock decreased from $35,000 to 
$25,000. Chester County Bank, Henderson, 
merged with Farmers & Merchants 
same place, 
Union Bank & Trust Company. Monterey, 
merged with Bank of Monterey, under name of 
latter. Greene County Bank, Greeneville, 
Baileyton branch discontinued. Bank of Her- 
mitage Springs. Hermitage Springs, Harpeth 
Valley Bank, Kingston Springs, and Martin 
Bank, Martin, closed, 


Commissioner 


| Creek, Mich., 


| station, 


Highland Trust | 


Bank, | 
under title of First State Bank. | 


Broadcasting applications: 


WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., 1697 
roadway, New York, modication of license to 
change frequency from 810 ke. to 570 kc and 
hours of operation from daytime to sharing 
with WMCA (facilities of WNYC). 
WELL, Enquirer-News Company, 
construction permit to move 
station locally, install 
increase power from 50 w. to 100 w. 

WFBG, The William F. Gable Co., Altoona, 


Pa., construction permit to install new trans-! 


mitter. 

Henzia Ortman, Batesville, Ark., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,500 ke., 10 w., daytime. 

KMLB, J. C. Liner, Monroe, La., voluntary 
assignment of license to Liner’s Broadcasting 
Station, Inc. 

KGJF. Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., involuntary assignment of 
license from First Church of The Nazarene 
to Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co. 

KOY, Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., modification of license amended 
to request facilities of KOB. 

John Brownlee Springgs, Henry Hotel, Pitts- 


burg, Pa., construction permit to erect a new | 


station to use 800 kc., 5 kw., daytime. 
The following applications were re- 
turned to the applicants: 


Louis Reis, New York, N. Y., construction 
permit for station to use 650 kc., 5 kw., un- 
limited (applicant did not reply to Com- 
mission's letters). 

WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co., 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., increase power. (No 
reply to Commission's letters.) 

WNYC, Department of Plant 
tures, New York, N. Y., increase power. 
reply to Commission's letters.) 

WBEN, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y., 
construction permit for changes in equip- 
ment. {G. O. 111.) 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver Haven, 
Pa., automatic frequency control. 
reply to Commission's letters.) 

KDKA, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for new equipment (not nec- 
essary.) 

Frank Leon Treadway, Sulphur 
Ark., new station, 1,420 kc. 
Commission's letters.) 

Pampa Broadcasting Co., Pampa, Tex., new 
station, 1,310 ke. (Did not reply to Com- 
mission's letters.) 

Will Dorbradt, Athens, Tex., new station, 
1,420 ke. (Did not reply to Commission's 
letters.) 

WSOC, WSOC, Inc.. Gastonia, N. C., move 
transmitter. (Did not reply to Commission's 
letters.) 

WSMB, Saenger Theaters, Inc., and Maison 
Blanche Co., New Orleans, La., increase power. 


and Struc- 
(No 


Springs, 
(No reply to 


| (Did not reply to Commission's letters.) 


W. E. Hiler. Lake Charles, La., new station, 
1,370 ke. (Did not reply to Commission's 
letters.) 

The Edison Shop. Brownsville, 
station, 1,420 ke. (Did not reply 
mission's letters.) 

KLCW, Charles Leo Lintzenich, Blytheville, 
Ark., increase power. (Did not reply to Com- 


Tex., new 
to Com- 


| mission's letters.) 


KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corp., 


| Mitchell, S. Dak., change equipment. (Did not 


reply to Commission's letters.) 
Louis F. Keuster, West Bend, Wis., new sta- 
tion, 1,310 ke, (Did not reply to Commis- 


| sion’s letters.) 


Jenny Wrenn Company, Hutchinson, Kans., 
new station, 1,220 kc. (Did not reply to Com- 
mission's letters.) 

The Cali Publishing Co., Racine, Wis., new 
1.310 ke.. (Did not reply to Com- 
mission's letters.) : 

KGCR, The Greater Kampeska Radio Corp., 
Watertown, S. Dak., move station locally. (Did 
not reply to Commission's letters.) 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

General Electric Company, 
tady, N. Y., license for use of relay 
casting service on 21,500 ke., 25 kw. 

The Journal Company, portable, Milwaukee, 
Wis., new_construction permit for 43.5 mega- 
cycles. 75 w., visual broadcasting service. 

WPEA, Police Department, Syracuse, -N. Y., 
modification of construction permit for change 
in location, change in frequency to 2,458 kc. 


South Schenec- 
broad- 


| and extension of completion date to Dec. 8, 


1931. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Dallas, Tex., new 
construction permit for 278 ke., 15 w., aero- 
nautical service. 

Examiner Printing Co., renewal of 
for 3,106 kce., 50 w., aircraft service 

WRDT, Department of Airport, Cieveland, 
Ohio, renewal of license for 278 kc, 10 w., 
aeronautical service. 

WOE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Palm 
Beach, Fla., modification of construction per- 
mit for extension of completion date to Dec. 
12, 1931. 

W3XX, United States Daily Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C., modification of construc- 
tion permit for extension of completion date 
to Dec. 30, 1931. 

WUCG, Aeronautical Radio. Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., license covering construction permit for 
3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 3,182.5, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 
400 w. Aeronautical service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
new construction permit for 278 ke, 15 w. 
Aeronautical service. 


license 


Fighting the Corn Borer 


Low cutting, clean plowing and other 
new methods of fighting the corn borer 
are being adopted throughout New Eng- 
land as a result of Department of Agri- 
culture demonstrations. (Department of 
' Agriculture, 


Tire shops (including tire repairs) . 

Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) 

Filling stations with tires and accessories 

Fijling stations with candy, lunch counter, 
groceries, or other merchandise 


189.354 
331,021 
1,258,511 


3.64 
13.82 


1.72 


tobacco, 
156,936 


2.08 | 


Body, fender, and paint shops 


50,205 


-55 


Battle | 


new eauipment and 


(Did not | 


Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil 
including parking) .. 
Other automotive estab 


Apparel group 
Men's furnishings 
Men's clothing and furnishin 


Women's and children's ready-to-wear specialty 


Men's, women's and children's clothing stores 
Millinery shops e 

Men's, women’s and children’s s. 

Corsets and lingerie shops 

Custom tailors 

Other apparel and accessories 


| Furniture and household group 

| Furniture stores 

| Household appliance s 

Other home furnishings and appliances 


| Food group 

| Candy and confectionery stores 

| Grocery stores (without meat departments) 
Groceries with meats 

Meat markets with groceries .. 

|Meat markets (including fish) 

Bakery goods stores .... 

Other food stores 


| Restaurants and eating places 
Restaurants and cafeterias . 

| Lunch rooms 

| Lunch counters 

| Refreshment stands, fountain and lunch 

| Soft-drink stands 

| 


| Lumber and building grcup 


Lumber and building materials 
Lumber and hardware 
| Roofing 
Hardware stores 
Electrical shops 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating 
Paint and glass stores 
} 
| 
Second-hand stores .. 
| Accessories, tires and batteries (second-hand) 
| Pawnshops (sales) 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise 


shoes) Ss arareilia Sia 
Country general stores (groceri 
or notions) 


| 
Coal and wood yards (including ice) 
Coal and feed dealers 

Drug stores without fountdins 
Drug stores with fountains 


Feed stores, farm implements. and farmers’ supplies. 


Florists 

Gift shops—novelties, toys 

| Jewelry stores 

News dealers 

Office, school, 
dealers 

Opticians and optometrists 

| Radio and electrical shops 

| Radios and musical instruments 

Stationers and engravers 

Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some 

Unclassified 


and store supplies, and 


Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


Families in Texas Own 
257.686 Radio Sets 


The whole number 
State of Texas on Aprfl 1, 1930, was 1,- 
383,280, as compared with 1,017,413 in 
1920. The population per family in 1930 
was 4.2, as compared with 46 in 1920. 
The number of families reporting radio 
sets in 1930 was 257,686, or 18.6 per cent 
of the total.—IJssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Revenue Freight Loading 
| Shows Decline for Week 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931, com- 
pared with the two previous years, has 
just been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as follows: 


1931 1930 
3,490,542 246,552 
2,835,680 506,899 
2,939,817 515,733 
2,985,719 3,618,960 
3.736.477 4,593,449 
2,991,749 3,718,983 
2,930,767 3,555,610 
3.747.284 4,671,829 
2.907.953 3,725,686 

777,837 971,255 


29,343,825 36,124,956 41,099,973 


1929 
4,518,609 
3,797,183 
3,837,736 
3,989,142 
5,182,402 
4,291,881 
4,160,078 
5,600,706 
4,542,239 
1,179,947 


(5 wks.) ... 
Feb. (4 wks.) ... 
Mar. (4 wks.) 
| April (4 wks) 
May (5 wks.) 
June (4 wks.) 
July (4 wks.) 
Aug. (5 wks.) .. 
Sept. (4 wks.) .. 
Wk. of Oct. 3 .. 


Jan. 4, 
3 
3, 


of families in the 


accessories, 


985,371 
13,276 


10.82 

15 
$2,971,765 
239,576 
775,191 
781,092 
477.263 
36.850 
437,387 
54,843 
73,165 
96,398 





$1.254.479 


876,796 9.63 


3.RR | 


27 
$103.69 
4.77 
42.17 
25.74 
9.76 
18.55 
1.29 
1.32 


$2,540,524 
1,635,877 
463.958 
287,633 
42.899 
110,157 


$27.90 
17.96 
5.10 
3.16 
47 
1,21 


$2.913,683 
1,285,020 
529,284 
73,926 
565,819 
151,926 
271.307 


$31.99 
14.11 
3.81 
81 
6.43 
1.67 
2.98 








$11,010,584 $120.92 


3,037.593 33.36 


112.617 


535,575 
151,538 
232,017 
420.576 
707.646 
62,242 
319,261 
615,532 » 
092,532 
87,811 
32,328 
519,639 
98,409 


249,283 

49.960 
294,532 
922,746 
114,014 
199,004 
245,729 


service) 


Tests Ordered to Fill 
Postmasters’ Vacancies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Middleton, Mass. ($1,300 and $1,900, re- 
spectively); La Crescent, Minn. ($1,400); 
Clarksburg, Mo. ($1,200); Cedarville, N. J. 
($1,500); Saint Bonaventure, N. Y. ($2,- 
300); Pilot Mountain, N. C. ($1,700); 
Farmersville, O. ($1,100); Olustee, Okla. 
($1,900); Telford, Pa. ($2,200); Pinewood 
and Tucapau, S. C. ($1,400 and $1,200, re- 
|spectively); Hartsville, Tenn. ($2,200); 
| Legion, Tex. ($1,900); Cleveland and For- 
est, Va. ($1,400 and $1,200, respectively) ; 
Longmire, Wash. ($1,100); and Alma Cen- 
ter and Osseo, Wis. ($1,700 and $2,200, 
respectively). 

Examinations will be held at Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Paragould, Ark.; Fresno, Calif.; 
Taylorville and Carmi, Ill.; Shelbyville, 
Ky.; Greenfield and Dancers, Mass.; Cali- 
fornia, Mo.; Bridgeton, N. J.; Olean, N. 
Y.; Mount Airy, N. C.; Franklin, O.; Altus, 
Okla.; Souderton, Pa.; Sumter and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Gallatin, Tenn.; Kerrville, 
Tex.; Norton and Beford, Va.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; and Black River Falls, La Crosse, 
and Mondovi, Wis. 

The Post Office Department will not 
nominate for postmaster the husband or 
wife of a rural carrier. 


Plans Program 
_ Of Improvements 


|More Than Half Million. Will 
| Be Spent in Increasing 

Traffic Capacity at La 
|  Guaira, Says Vice Consul 


More than $500,000 is planned to be ex- 
| pended in increasing the capacity of the 
port of La Guaira, Venezuela, Vice Consul 
| Ben C. Matthews, stationed there, writes 
}in a statement just made public by the 
| Commerce Department. 
| Passenger traffic passing through the 
| court has trebled in the last two decades, 
| while in the same period, the gross ton- 
|nage of vessels has nearly trebled and 
the total tonnage of cargo handled has 
more than doubled, Mr. Matthews states. 
| His statement follows in full text: 

The port of La Guaira, for almost 20 
years past, has witnessed a rapid growth 
in all traffic—in tonnage and number of 
vessels as well as in cargo and passengers 
carried. 


Gross Tonnage Trebled 

Gross tonnage of vessels almost trebled, 
whereas the number of vessels calling in- 
creased about 58 per cent, reflecting the 
tendency toward greater average size of 
vessels. Tonnage of inward and outward 
|cargo more than doubled in the same 
|period, while passenger traffic about 
trebled. 

There are three wharves available for 
seagoing vessels. No. 3 entrance, on the 
left as ships enter the harbor, has a 
berth depth of 31 feet. No. 2, the middle 
jetty, has a depth of 29 feet. No. 1, 
nearest to the shore, has a depth of 26 
|feet. Another wharf named Palo Seco, 
southeast of wharf No. 1, has a depth of 
| 15 feet. 

There are three two-ton movable cranes; 
one 12-ton stationary crane; one five-ton 
stationary crane; nine lighters with a ca- 
pacity of 40 to 50 tons each, open and 
covered; and one tug of 70 horsepower. 

A slipway maintained by the La Guaira 
| Harbour Corporation, handles boats. 


| Repair Facilities Limited 
| Although repair facilities are very lim- 
ited, there are machine shops belonging to 
the La Guaira Harbour Corporation 
;equipped to repair slight damages and 
containing an electric welding plant. 
The port has nine warehouses with 8,- 
333 square meters (9,957 square yards) of 
| floor space each, and there are 936 square 
meters (1,118 square yards) of covered 
|sheds for cement. ; 
The Harbour Corporation has a pro- 
gram calling for an expenditure of 3,000,- 
000 bolivars (over $500,000) for the im- 
provement of present port facilities. 
These proposed improvements consist 
of construction and better arrangement 
of sheds and warehouses, purchase of ad- 
ditional electric cranes, track materials, 
and switches for the more efficient han- 
dling of cargo, and repairs and improve- 
ments to the preseni jetties—all apart 
from the long-proposed project for con- 
struction of additional piers, dredging, and 
reclamation of warehouses space for in- 
creasing the capacity of the port. 


Stockholders’ Suit 
| Is Refused Review 


Supreme Court Declines to 


Pass on Liability Action 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States announced on Oct. 12 its refusal 
to review the case of Hamilton Rubber 
Mfg. Co. et al. v. Stewart et al., No. 100. 
The court denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari. 

In this case stockholders subscribed to 
a certain number of shares_of stock in a 
proposed corporation, according to the 
petition. In filing their -articles of in- 
corporation with the Secretary of State 
of Texas they specified that the capital 
stock had been paid “in cash.” It was 
alleged by the petitioners that the stock 
was not paid for in cash. 

Sued Original Incorporators 

Later the corporation filed papers with 
the Secretary of State signifying the in- 
tention of the stockholders to reduce thé 
capital stock. At this time two of the 
original stockholders withdrew from the 
corporation. 

The petitioners in this case recovered 
a judgment against the corporation and, 
being unable to collect it, they sued the 
original incorporators, claiming that un- 
der the “trust fund” doctrine, as applied 
to corporations, all of the original incor- 
porators were liable for the amount of 
their unpaid subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the corporation. The petitioners 
alleged further that the stockholders in- 
volved in this case were not relieved of 
this liability by reason of their reducing 
the capital stock of the corporation, be- 
cause in taking this action they had not 
complied with the procedure required un- 
der the laws of Texas. They also alleged 
that the two original stockholders had 
not relieve@ themselves of liability by 
withdrawing from the corporation. 

Stockholders Upheld 

The district court and later the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit 
tound that the two original stockholders 
had ‘lawfully and in good faith withdrawn 
from the corporation before the present 
creditors dealt with the corporation, and 
as it appeared that they had dealt with 
the new concern and its present stock- 
holders with full knowledge of what had 
happened they could not hold the former 
stockholders liable. The lower courts also 
found that the requisites of the Texas 
|statute relative to reducing the capital 
stock of a corporation had been cemplied 
with. 

The respondent in his reply brief relied 
}on the opinions of the lower courts. 


Safer Freight Trains 
Are Sought in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 14, 


Greater safety in the operation of 
freight trains is sought in an order re- 
cently issued by the Illinois Commerce 
|Commission, according to a statement by 
the Commission. 

Under the new ruling, all Illinois rail- 
roads are prohibited after Jan. 1, 1932, 
from placing a locomotive at the rear of 
a caboose to push trains or help them 
gain speed, unless the underframe of the 
caboose is of steel construction or of such 
construction that it has a strength at 
least equal to that provided for by the 
rules of the Mechanical Division of the 
American Railway Association for an 80,- 
000 pound capacity box car. 

More powerful engines and greater ton- 
nages hauled have already led railroad 
companies generally to replace wooden un- 
der frame cabooses with the steel type, 
the order points out. 


Increases in Hog Cholera 
Increases this year in hog cholera, eS- 
pecially severe in Iowa, cause the Departe 
ment of Agriculture to urge special pre- 
cautionary measures. (Department of 
' Agriculture.) 
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Bank Confidence |Séate Regulation of Stock | 
And Bond Sales Is Analyzed On Style Goods 


Being Restored 
By 


Reassuring Influence Said by | 
Mr. Buckner to Be Al- 
ready in Evidence as Com- 
pany Is Chartered 





Dover, Det., Oct. 14. | 


The incorporation papers of the Na-! 
tional Credit Corporation, organized by 
the bankers of the country upon the sug-| 
gestion of President Hoover, were filed | 
here late Oct. 13, according to announce- 
ment by Acting Secretary of State W. D.! 
Denny. 

The company will have a capitaliza- 
tion of 12 shares of a par value of $100 
per share. It is authorized under its char- | 
ter to do a general credit business. 





New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—A reassur- 
ing influence has already been in evidence | 
vas a result of the fact that a large amount 
%of credit is soon to be available through | 
the National Credit Corporation to banks 
with sound, though not immediately | 
liquid, assets, Mortimer N. Buckner de-’ 


e@clared in a formal statement issued Oct. 


13, following the completion of all pre- 
liminaries to actual filing of the incor- 
poration papers at Dover. 

In a telegram sent by Mr. Buckner to 
the other 11 directors of the corporation, 
he outlined steps to be taken pending the 
first meeting of the board at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, Oct. 17. His 
telegram follows in full text: 


Mr. Buckner’s Telegram 

“The Organization Committee of the! 
National Credit Corporation is announcing 
tonight the names of the Board of Di- 
rectors of which we are gratified that 
you are to be a member. 

“The first meeting of the Board will be 
held at the Federal Reserve Bank, Oct. 
17, for purposes of organization. 

“Pending the meeting several steps 
should be taken: 

1. Appropriate names should be consid- | 
ered of men to serve on the one or more 
loan committees of the local associations | 
to be formed in your district. 

2. The banks in your district should 
be asked to indicate the amount of their 
subscriptions to the gold notes of the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation on the basis 
of 2 per cent of their net demand and | 
csime deposits up to the legal limit at) 
Whe last Comptroller’s call. 

“Action along these lines will make it 
possible promptly after the organization 
meeting of the Board of Directors on next | 
Saturday, for the loca! associations and 
the loan committees thereof to be organ- 
ized, and funds be made available to the 
subscribing banks under the provisions of 
the plan.” 


Plan Well Received 

The statement issued by Mr. Buckner 
Oct. 13 follows in full text: 

The appointment of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Credit Corporation | 
was favorably received throughout the} 
country. All day today reports have been 
coming in indicating affirmative action in| 
numerous localities to put the plan into 
operation promptly. 

The articles of incorporation were filed 
today at Dover, Del. Under these articles 
each bank in the country will be expected | 
to subscribe to the gold notes of the cor-| 
poration on the basis of 2 per cent of its 
net demand and time deposits. 

There are in the United States appro: | 
imately 500 clearing houses and some 25,- 
000 banks. These facts will indicate the | 
magnitude of the undertaking to organize | 
all of these institutions quickly into co- 
operation with such a corporation. 

The first meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Credit Corporation 
will be held at the offices of the Federal 





@ Reserve Bank in New York on Setereny. | 


Oct. 17, at 11 a. m., to-elect officers and | 
Sormally approve: | 
Plans for Approval 

1. Articles of agreement of the local as- | 
sociations. | 

2. Suggested by-laws to be adopted by 
the local associations. | 

3. Subscription blanks to gold notes. | 

4. Application blanks for loans. | 

5. Suggested resolutions of the local as- 
sociations covering acceptances of loans | 
and request on National Credit Corpora- 
tion for advances, and such other details | 
of organization and procedure as should 
properly come before it. 

Cash advances in each of the Federal | 
Reserve districts will be arranged through | 
various loan associations to be organized | 
in each district under the supervision of | 
the director representing that district. 
The number of loan associations in each 
district will be determined by that district | 
director. 

In the first district (with headquarters‘ 
at Boston), under the direction of Daniel 
G. Wing, chairman of the board of the 
First National Bank of Boston, local asso- 
ciations already in process of organization 
are as follows: 

Local Associations 

One in Maine, one in New Hampshire, | 
one in Vermont, two in Massachusetts, | 
one in eastern Connecticut, and one in 


° Pode Island. 


Banks in the New York Clearing House 
have foriially approved the plan and agree | 
to subscribe to $150,000,000. : 

The New York banks will meet promptly 
to constitute themselves an association 
under the provisions of the plan so that 
the local association in New York will be 
prepared to function next week. 

The Chicago Clearing House reports its 
approval of the plan and its readiness to 
organize immediately. 

John M. Miller Jr., president of First 
é& Merchants National Bank, Richmond, | 
Va., has selected bankers to organize loan 
associations in North Carolina, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, West Virginia, South 
Carolina and Virginia. Similar action is 
being taken in the other districts. 

Savings Banks to Cooperate 

Savings banks in many parts of the 
country have ine sated a desire to coop- 
erate with the Credit Corporation. Savings 
banks, if permitted under State statutes 
to subscribe to the gold notes, will be ad- 
mitted to membership in local associations 
along with commercial banks. 

Inquiry has been made as to whether 
banks, 2 per cent of whose deposits would | 
amount to more than 10 per cent of their 
capital nd surplus, would be expected to 
subscribe to the full 2 per cent of their | 
deposits. The answer, of course, is that) 
no bank will be expected to subscribe more | 
than the legal limit. Within that limita-| 
tion, however. President Hoover expects 
every bank in the United States to partici- 
pate in the plan on the basis of 2 per) 
cent of its net demand and time deposits. 

With the support of the plan which is 
being manifested throughout the country 
and the cooperation given to it by the 
clearing houses, there is every reason to 

elieve that the National Credit Corpora- 
tion will be in position to function early 
next week. The fact that such a large) 
amount of credit w en and if needed will! 
be so promptly available to banks with) 
sound though not immediately liquid a 
sets is already exerting a reassuring in- 
fluence. 


| 


a 





‘too sound a position. 


| easy to answer. 





Credit P| an Exemptions Granted by Outside Bodies Make 


Control Difficult, Says Wisconsin Officer | 





[Continued from Page 3.] | 


may extend to many of the questions ing the replacement of old securities be-| 


related to the merit of the issue. 
some States public policy calls for un- 
hampered utility financing, even to the 


,extent that no control whatever is as- 
;serted over the issuance 


of securities, 
whose market is found largely in other 
States. 


Accepted by States 
As Satisfactory Practice 
In others the expressed policy is to 


| 


| 


| 


supervise and control the issuance very | 


fully, to examine carefully the soundness 


lof the capital structure, to inquire into 


and restrict the issues to the actual needs 
of the companies and to restrict and 


| supervise mergers and consolidations. Ob- 


viously, the exemption of utility securities | 


passed by any public service commis- 
sion sets no standard but accepts as sat- 
isfactory whatever may be the result of 
the practices in the several States. 


I have spoken of the element of dis- 


|crimination which arises out of exemp- 


tions of this type and of the lack of any 
legislative standard conditioning the free- 
dom of their sale. There is another ob- 
jection which seems to me to be vital, 
aside from the practical results of the 
exemption. When the State of Wisconsin 
named its Public Service Commission to 


In| cause of refinancing or the amount of} 


added capital resulting from consoldiations 
and resultant expansion of capital issues. | 
It is idle to pretend that State Commis- 
sions’ have been able to properly value} 
the properties which have been merged 
or to audit the records of fixed capital 
additions. That this’has been done in 
some cases is true, but it has not been 
done universally or generally. 

That would have been impossible within 
the budgets of many of the Commis- 
sions. 
missions are equally *prepared to handle 
the supervision of issuance of securities. 
They differ in the training and ability 
of their members, in the adequacy of 
their expert staffs, and in their attitudes 
toward ‘questions of this nature. Many 


| Of them are practically compelled to rely 


administer its “Blue Sky law” it not only; 


set standards for securities whose sale 
was to be permitted but it assigned to 


the task of administering the law and} 


applying those standards 2 body for whose 
existence it was responsible, which is an- 


| swerable to the Legislature and the public 


for the conduct of its duties, and from 
whose decisions appeals may be taken to 
the courts. 

When it said that public utility secur- 
ities passed by another State Commission 


|should be exempt from the provisions of 


the law, it delegated to the several Pub- 
lic Service Commissions of other States 
or to the States which they serve an abso- 
lute power to determine what utility se- 
curities may be sold in Wisconsin—abso- 
lute, i. e. as against the power of any 
arm of the State to prevent the sale. 

If it is a proper function ‘of the State 
to control the sale of securities pot within 
the exemptions, then the State has, for 
as long as the exemption remains in ef- 
fect, delegated its entire control to other 
States. 
complete authority than could constitu- 
tionally be granted to its own securities 
department. Although legislative stand- 
ards for the guidance of the securities 
division must necessarily be of a general 
nature, standards must be provided, or 
else the securities division must step be- 
yond the line of administration into the 


| field of legislation. 


Many Securities 


| Left Unrestricted 


Constitutionality requires that an ad- 
ministrative body must proceed within the 
limits of standards set by the Legislature, 
but the exemption of utility securities is 
not in accordance with any legislative 


| standard of the State or with a uniform 


standard of any kind. The State has set 
free from its control great volumes of se- 
curities without a word as to what stand- 
ard they must meet. 

Whether the exemption is based upon 
the issuing company beirz; subject to the 
control of another State Commission as 
to security issues or as to its rates, the 
lack of standard is equally evident. It 
is true, of course, that the law of rate 


regulation has evolved so far that certain , 


principles are generally recognized, al- 
though as to many points of importance 
entirely new judicial attitudes are being 
manifested in majority opinions. 
existence of even the most clearly defined 
principles in the law of rate regulation 
would not result in an exemption of se- 
curities of companies which are subject 
to such regulation being in accordance 
with any standard of the State which 
grants the exemption. 

The only theory that I can think of 
on which such exemption might be based 
is that State regulation of rates insures 
financial stability. Within limits this may 
be true, but that, in and of itself, it cannot 
accomplish that result is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the position of the electric 
railways. 

For utilities such as those supplying 
electric, gas, or telephone service, the ef- 
fect of rate regulation undoubtedly tends 
toward stabilization, although many ex- 
amples might be cited of utilities in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Texas and other States 
which are not subject to State regulation 
of rates whose stability appears to be very 
satisfactory. 


Rate Base Depends 
On Property Value 


Unless the property is soundly financed 
the established principles of rate regu- 
lation will not assure soundness. The 


|rate base must be the value of the prop- 


erty. That value is subject to change 
with variations in the level of prices so 


| that, even though the ¢apital structure 


never reflected anything more than securi- 
ties sold for cash to finance actual con- 
stfuction, the effect of changing prices 
may be to leave junior securities in none 
Where there has 
been inflation, effective rate regulation 
will tend to impair rather than to 
strengthen the securities. 

I have referred to the lack of any real 
standard upon which to base this ex- 
emption and to a discrimination which 
exists between the freedom afforded to 
the sale of such securities and the con- 
ditions and restrictions imposed on the 
sale of others. 


on studies made by experts retained by 
the utilities. 


Some of the valuations of utility prop- 


erties which have been presented by valu- | 


ation engineers have been preposterous, 
yet certain financial houses have not hesi- 
tated to use them. 

Valuations of scattered telephone prop- 
erties serving small communities and 
farmers in northern States with results of 
from $150 to $200 per station have been 
observed, and valuations of small manu- 
factured gas properties with values 
claimed of $17 to $18 per 1,000 feet of an- 
nual sales, ‘in both cases not far from 
double any reasonable estimate, according 
to records of actual cost of construction 
during recent years. 

Unforunately, excessive valuations have 
not been exceptional nor in nearly all 
cases the work of obscure engineers. 


‘Where State Commissions are not pre- 


pared to determine costs for themselves 
what reasonable assurance is there. that 
capital issues are not grossly inflated? 


Competitive Bidding 


Yor Utility Securities 

It is a serious question whether the 
great popularity which utility securities 
have enjoyed in the past decade may not 
in itself threaten the continuance of high 
credit standing. 

That popularity brought into the field 


|many financial houses with no experience 


It has given to those States more |in utility management, who engaged in 


competitive bidding for properties, and 
loaded them with securities beyond all 
consciencs and without regard to what 
the future might bring. Some of them 
are already in trouble; some have been 
saved by absorption into strong systems 
and in some cases the holding: companies 
are completely ruined. 

Unfortunately, many of the State com- 
missions have approved the issuance of 
securities in such cases. Those of you 
at least who come from the north cen- 


tral section of the country will call to} 


mind the disaster which overtook pur- 
chasers of securities of Public Utilities 
Consolidated Corporation. You will re- 
member that the issuance of these securi- 
ties was regulated by the Commission of a 


| southwestern State, and that the issuer 


But the} 


;owned or controlled 


properties scattered 
from Vermont to California and from 
Montana to Georgia, in Alaska, and in 
three Latin American countries, in addi- 
tion to cold storage plants and motor 
ships. Need I suggest that the authority 
to issue these securities could not have 
resulted from an adequate study of the 
situation? 

Some of you from the South and South- 
east can recall also the unfortunate ex- 
perience of some of the telephone con- 
solidations. Much of the telephone con- 
solidation and financing was unsound, 
conceived and carried out by those who 
knew almost literally nothing about the 
telephone business, and the final chapters 
of its history have not yet been written. 


Many Consolidations Made 
During High Prices 


Much oé the activity in purchasing and 
consolidating property took place during a 
period of high prices; valuations which 
estimated replacement costs at still higher 
levels were employed in many cases, and 
additions were made to the total for es- 
timated intangible values. Now c8pper 
prices are at record lows; many of the 
costs of construction have declined, and 
in some cases sales of service haveqre- 
ceded. Not only that, but with a general 
lower level of prices and reduced income 
of customers the pressure for lower 
rates may become serious. Many of the 
operating companies have kept their fi- 
nancial structures sound, but in a great 
many others cases the ability to support 


| the load of securities is questionable. 


Despite these, if the pres- | 


ent exemption is sound in practice, the) 


exercise of the power of active and direct 
regulation in accordance with legislative 
standards may be unnecessary. 

Discrimination may be justified if its 
effect is not injurious, just as, in rate 
regulation, discrimination may be counte- 
nanced, provided it is not unreasonable. 
If the results are not injurious, the con- 
fusion of principle which results from 
fixing standards for some classes of se- 
curities and not fixing them for others 
may be justified by those results. 

This raises a question which it is not 
Even though there has 
been a decline in sales of utility service 


in the past year or two, there are still | 


great opportunities for development, at 
least some of which in some types of 
business will not require a proportionate 
expansion of plant and distributing fa- 
cilities. 

It will be hard to judge of the position 
which utility securities will occupy until 
we come closer to the point at which ex- 
pansion of the business is controlled by 
growth of population. Meanwhile we can 
only attempt to analyze what has been 
done, to judge as well as we can of the 
effectiveness of the control of the States 
over issuance of securities, and to an- 
ticipate what difficulties may arise. 

During several years past the financing 
of additions to utility properties has re- 
quired the securing annually of funds 


The possibilities of abuse of the exemp- 
tion are extensive and serious. I have 
spoken of Public Utilities Consolidated 
Corporation. Another that I have in 
mind is a holding company whose sub- 
sidiaries own a number of small proper- 
ties in Louisiana and Texas. This com- 
pany’s securities could not be marketed in 
Wisconsin except that they might have 
qualified for a Class B permit. Records 
of earnings and expenses of the constit- 
uent properties were fragmentary and in- 
complete. 

In this case the financier hit upon the 
happy idea of having his holding com- 
pany acquire direct ownership of a single 
small property in a State whose Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction over the issuance of 
public utility securities, which brought all 
the securities of the holding company un- 
der jurisdiction of that Commission. 

He secured authority to issue the securi- 
ties and all of the securities were exempt 
from sales regulation in Wisconsin. Thé€ 
Commission which authorized the issu- 
ance of the securities undoubtedly did so 
in compliance with the laws of its State, 
but it did not and could not make the 
investigation which would have been nec- 
essary to determine their soundness. 


Urges Legislature . 
To Remove Exemption 
I was asked to discuss the arguments 


on both sides of this question. What I 
have said has probably been enough to 
convince you that at present I am not 
impartial. Nevertheless, I started my 
study of the question several years ago, I 


believe without prejudice, and it was not} 


until the 1931 session of our Legislature 
that I felt that the removal of the exemp- 
tion should be recommended. A bill was 
accordingly prepared and introduced to 
effect its repeal. 

Following this we held a meeting with 
representatives of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association and of some of the high 
grade houses. Out of this meeting de- 
veloped the only argument against repeal 
which seems to me to have any weight. 
That objection appears to be a _ serious 
one when directed against outright can- 
cellation of the exemption by an indi- 
vidual State. It would lose its point if 
the States generally took such action. 

The argument was that if a single 
State, in this case Wisconsin, canceled 


the exemption, many of the best grade, | 


quick-selling issues would not be brought 


| measured by billions of dollars, not count-|into the State at all, because they would 





Not all State Public Service Com- | 


Policies Revised 


Ordered by Mail 


Firms Preparing to Meet 
Competition From Retail 
Stores on Clothing, Says 
Federal Specialist 


Keener competition from retail stores 
and growing consciousness of style trends 
}on the part of customers are leading 
| American and Canadian mail order houses 
|to alter their merchandising policies in 
order to provide clothing in accordance 
| with current styles, F. Stirling Wilson of | 
| the Retail Merchandising Section, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated orally Oct. 14.) 

One American mail order house recently 
inaugurated a monthly publication, being 
sent to its entire mailing list, while a sec- 
| ond firm took style goods from its princi- 
| pal catalogue and will issue a separate 
clothing catalog, the Department has been 
|informed. Reports received in the De- 
{partment also indicate that a Canadian 
|concern contemplates issuing a new mail 
{order catalog every two months. | 

Further oral information made avail-| 
| able follows: | 


New Catalog Policy 
Fresher and more fashionable merchan- 
dise can be handled by mail order houses 
| preparing catalogs for only a brief period 
| in the future, and customers in both sub- 
|}urban and rural communities purchasing 
|from these establishments will be better | 
jable to follow style trends previously | 

{limited largely to retail stores. 
| Better roads, more rapid travel, and a 
{growing tendency of purchasers to do 






business in person have made it desirable | 


for the concerns doing business by mail to 
make this effort to cultivate the clothing 
; purchaser. Establishment by mail order 
firms of retail stores in certain sections 
; Showed that residents of small communi- 
| ties and rural sections are as quick“to re- 
| act to style trends as persons living in 
| large cities and metropolitan areas. 


More Frequent Buying 


This action necessitates more frequent | 


| buying and will make possible the han- 
| dling of smaller stocks. Purchasing ex- 


| perience of retail establishments of the | 
| mail order houses probably will be drawn | 


upon for guidance in buying in smaller 
lots at irregular periods, and in various 
| markets in order that the mail order pur- 
|chaser may have clothing fashioned on 
current styles and less standardized as to 
materials and fashions . 


Although some time will be required to} 


determine the effect of this step on gen- 


;eral business practices of the mail order | 
| houses, it is likely that the decision will | 


| have a tremendous influence on the busi- 
ness. This is, at least, another indication 
that the mail order firms are diverging 
farther from the old chain idea of buying 
and selling for all sections of the country 
alike, a practice which in recent times has 
been found insufficiently flexible to meet 
price changes, customers’ preferences, 
and brisk competition. 


Factors in Demand 


By carrying smaller stocks, less money 
will be tied up in clothing, greater ad- 
vantage can be taken of price situations 
in various markets at different periods, 
and possibly a better demand for cloth- 
ing from mail order houses can be built 
up. The availability of national style 
magazines, more widespread use of cloth- 
ing photographs in newspapers, and at- 
tendance at moving pictures have caused 
women residents of rural sections particu- 
larly to demand more up-to-the-minute 
clothing than chain stores, purchasing for 
six months or more months ahead, were 
able to supply. This situation to a cer- 
tain degree has affected sales of other 


| articles but the clothing business is the! 


phase which has ben most affected. 

This decision in regard to clothing mer- 
chandising is of additional significance as 
it indicates that operaton of retail estab- 
Ishments is having a rather widespread 
effect on chain store policies. In contrast 
to the situation existing a few years ago 
when mail order concerns were forced into 
the retail business to hold their declining 
trade, at present certain firms of this 
sort find that their retail business is 
growing in volume to exceed their orig- 
inal activity. 


be quickly absorbed, without the trouble | 


and risk of ificati 
a risk of qualification, in States where leniant outlet. 


they were still exempt. Such a result 
would be unfortunate. To what extent 
it would really keep the best issues out 
of the State could only be determined by 
experience, but legislation, whose probable 


result would be to shut out the best issues | 


and admit only those whose sale was slow 
and for which the dealers would conse- 
quently want to work every possible mar- 
ket, was generally conceded to be un- 
desirable. 

It would tend to keep investors from 
obtaining the very type of securities which 
it would be to their interest to have and 
it would work a hardship on banks and 
high grade local dealers who would be 
prevented from selling them. 


Substitute Amendment 
Is Formulated 


We found the Investment Bankers’ rep- 
resentatives appreciative of the problem 
|which we were ‘rving to meet and in 
collaboration wit): 


ably satisfactory. In this amendment the 
exemption was to be retained, but dealers 
would have been required to give the Com- 
mission prompt notice of their intention 
to offer securities in accordance with its 
terms. 


them we worked out a} 
substitute amendment which was reason- | 


Unless the Commission should | 


stop the sale within 10 days, the exemp-| 


tion became unqualified. 


If the sale was) 


stopped, any interested party was to have} 


the right to apply for an order lifting 
such suspension. The Commission was 
thereupon to make its investigation and 
; either lift the suspension or enter final 
order prohibiting the sale under the ex- 
emption. 

If the suspension order were not lifted, 
dealers would carry the liability to re- 
purchase securities which they had sold 
under the exemption. It was believed this 
would not be any considerable hardship 
because in the case of quick selling issues 
the market seldom becomes demoralized 
within the time required to fix liability. | 

Even with the agreement between the 
dealers and the administrative body, how- 
ever, the Legislature killed the proposed 
law so that our exemption is still abso- 
lute. I understand that in at least one 
State the exemption was completely wiped 
out. Probably its experience in a few 
years will show whether the argument to 
which we yielded is really sound and 
whether the best securities will actually 
be excluded. 


Declares Exemptions 


May Mislead Investors 


That the exemption is unsound I am 
convinced, but unless it can be generallly 
eliminated, which is more than should be 
expected, I believe that some such quali- 
fication as ‘proposed in our ‘substitute 


protection of investors. 
| Without any foundation in the law, 


amendment is necessary for the reasonable | 
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The average daily production of electricity for public use in the United 


States in August was 246,000,000 kilowatt hours, nearly 2 per cent less 


cently issued by the Geological Survey. The production of electricity by 
the use of water power continues to decrease, owing to the usual seasonal 


than the daily output for July, according to the monthly statement re- | 
| 


decrease in the flow of streams used 
rate as last year, and in addition it 


Land Owners Denied | 
Writ to Enjoin Dam: 





Compensation Held Not Pay-| 
able for Floatage Loss 


{Continued from Page 6.] 


enjoys access to a navigable river, or to| 
a highway, or to a_ railroad, into | 
be a proper element to, be taken into 
consideration, but we find no authority | 
which would authorize a holding that ap- | 
pellants have the right to enjoin the con- | 
struction of respondent’s dam, taking into 
consideration all facts disclosed by the| 
record before us. The consequences of the | 
laying down of such a rule of law would 
be so far-reaching that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, were it a profitable sub- 
ject of inquiry, to imagine the situations | 
in which such a decision would be cited | 
as authority for the exercise, by courts) 
of equity, af the extraordinary power of | 
injunction. 

Appellants’ right to use the highway 
known as the Lewis River, for floatage, is 
a general right enjoyed by them in com- 
mon with the public at large, although, | 
of course, appellants, as owners of a tract | 
of adjacent timber land, have a special 
interest, in that they will, in all reason- 
able probability, at some future time, de- 
sire to avail themselves of the facilities) 
afforded by the flowing river, while the| 
existence of the highway is of little con- 
cern to the general public. This is, how- 
ever, true of many highways which are 
used largely by those living on or near 
the same. The interest of appellants in 
the highway is no greater than that en- 
joyed by the owners of thousands of acres 
of land within the water shed of the river, 
and it is conceivable that, in this or a 
similar case, the owners of land lying 
without the water shed might also de- 
sire to use the river as their most con- 


If appellants are correct in the position 
which they take in this case, it is evi- 
dent that no such plant as that being 
constructed by’ respondent may ever be) 
installed, either by the State or a private} 
party, because, as a prerequisite to the 
installation of such a dam, all the tim- 
ber land for which the stream from which 
the »ower is to be obtaified affords an out- 
let must be purchased or condemned. This, 
of course, states an extreme case, but it 
is strictly in accord with the allegations | 
of appellants’ complaint. While it is true) 
that appellants are entitled to enforce 
their legal rights, no matter what the 
consequences may be, in such a proceed- 
ing as.this a court of equity must care- 
fully consider the entire situation, and 
will resort to the extraordinary remedy of 
injunction, where the consequences of the 
issuance of the writ will be so far-reach- 
ing as here, only where it clearly ap- 
pears that such action is required by well- 
recognized principles of law. 


We are convinced that appellants are 
not entitled, upon the allegations of their 
complaint, to equitable relief by way of 
injunction, and that the authorities cited 
by appellants do not require the grant- 
ing of the relief for which appellants 
pray. Our conclusion is supported by the 
following authorities: Eisenbach v. Hat- 
field, 2 Wash. 236, 26 Pac. 539, 12 L. R. A. 
632; Wintermute v. Tacoma Light & 
Water Co., 3 Wash. 727, 29 Pac. 444; Ferry- 
Leary Land Co. v. Holt & Jeffery, 53 
Wash. 584, 102 Pac. 445; Sholin v. Ska- 
mania Boom Co., 56 Wash. 303, 105 Pac. 
632, 28 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 1053; Bouckaert v. 
State Board of Land Commrs., 84 Wash. 
356, 146 Pac. 848; State v. American Fruit 
Growers, 135 Wash. 156; 237 Pac. 498; 
Spooner v. McConnell, 22 Fed. Cas. 939; 
and Miller v. Mayor of New York, 109 
U. S. 385. 


As to whether or not appellants, at some 
future time, may be entitled to some re- 
lief, either in an action at law to re- 


many investors are likedly to conclude that 
exempt securities must be good securities, 
a conclusion’ which salesmen may some- 
times help to create. Where the Blue 
Sky Law is of the type which requires 
direct action of the Department to qualify 
many classes of securities, the unlimited 
exemption of other classes, and particu- 
larly of classes which, inherently, are 
subject to much the same risk as those 
which have to be qualified, is likely to be 
misconstrued by the purchaser and abused 
by some sellers. Some form of effective 


reservation of the power to prevent sale 
seems to be in the public interest. 


(The foregoing is the full text of an | 
address delivered before the 1931 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners at Oklahoma 
City.) 


different sections of the country. 





for water power, at about the same | 


is affected by continued drought in 





Act to Maintain 
Money Standards 


Brazil, Argentina and Latvia 
Institute Measures to Reg- 
ulate Banking and For- 
eign Exchange 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 


The difference in exchange is to be liqui- 
dated when payment is made. 

Article I1—The decre is effective upon 
the date of publication (Oct. 9). 

Article I1I—Previous provisions contrary 
to the new regulations are revoked. 

Brazilian bankers are somewhat uncer- 
tain upon the extent to which the new 
regulations supersede Article 45 of Law 
2044 of Dec. 31, 1908. The 1908 law per- 
mits the debtor to liquidate his indebted- 
ness by making a judicial deposit of mil- 
reis at the official rate of exchange, if for- 
eign exchange is unavailable. This is the 
case at present and Brazilian bankers are 
not sure that Article III is sufficiently 
comprehensive upon the point. ? 


Fail to Provide Interest 


The new regulations do not appear to 
provide for any payment of interest to 
creditors. 

The statement regarding Latvia’s meas- 
ures to maintain its monetary standard 
follows in full text: 

In an effort to maintain the stability of 


| the currency unit, the lat, the Latvian 


government through the Bank of Latvia 
is now in complete control of all foreign 
exchange, so much so that the govern- 
ment now has practically a monopoly on 
foreign trade, according to a cable received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Commercial Attache Lee C. Morse, Riga: 

The Government has appointed a com-~ 
mittee to pass on all requests for éx- ~ 
change, and unless approval is secured 
exchange cannot be purchased. This com~ 
mittee, the cable states, has refused im- 
porters permissign to purchase exchange 
for the import of automobiles, perfumes, 
etc., as being nonessentials. 


Committee Named 


The Department's statement of what 
the Argentine Government has decreed to 
re = its currency standard follows in 
ull text: 


All exchange operations in Argentina orf 


—=j|and after Oct. 18 will be under the con- 


trol of a committee composed of the ™ 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE || fires mecnbers detittated Sp thee sues 





As of Oct, 14 


New York, Oct. 14—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9333 
Belgium (belga) 14.0222 
BUIBATIN (1OV) 2... ccncccscvcceces 714 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..........-. 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .... : 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


Hungary (pengo) . 

TOMIF (BIER) cn ice crsccccce 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) .......-eseeeeeeeees 
Poland (SIOty) .....-csscccccoeces 
Portugal (@8CUdO) ......eeeeeeeeeee 
Rumania (10U) ........ccrevccevcecs 
Spain (peseta) .......-ceeeeeeeeres 
Sweden (KONA) «2... .ccsvccseccess 


Switzerland (franc) 
Yugosiavia (dinar ). 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 





China (Yuan dollar) .... 

India (rupee) bs 28.4750 
Japan (yen) ..... 49.3283 
Singapore (GolAar) ......eeeeeeeeees 45.0000 
Canada (dollar) .......seeeeeeees 88.8593 
Cuba (POBO) .....- ec reerceneeees 100.0312 
MexicO (P@BO) .....-...-eeceecees 36.3600 
Argentina (peso, gold) 52.7447 
Brezil (milreis) 5.3571 
Chile (peso) 


Uruguay (peso) : 
Colombia (P@sSO) ....... cee eeeeeeee 
Bar silver 





cover from respondent damages because | 
of some injury which it may appear ap-) 
pellants have suffered by reason of re- 
spondent’s acts, or by way of some other | 
proceeding, we express no opinion. | 

The portion of appellants’ complaint | 
stricken by the trial court on motion 
added nothing to appellants’ complaint, | 
and we hold that the ruling complained 
of was correct. 

The judgment of the trial court was} 
right, and the same is hereby affirmed. 


Toiman, C. J., ParKer and BEeEeLer, JJ, 
concur’. | 


|istry of Finance, according to cabled in- 
| formation received by the Department. of 
|Commerce from Commercial Attache 
| Alexander V. Dye at Buenos Aires, Ar« 
gentina. ' 
Four experts, representing the export 
| and import trade, have been named to aet 
}as advisers to the committee. All exe 
change operations must be effccted 
through banks in Buenos Aires. The com- 
| mittee will fix daily the rate of exchange. 
| Exporters must secure permits from the 
| committee for export shipments, such per= 
|mits showing the exchange operations in- 
volved. All exports prices must be fixed 
| exclusively in foreign currencies. D2posits 
|in Argentine pesos held abroad by banks, 
individuals and firms can be utilized only 
until the credit balance is exhausted. 
Until a regulating decree is issued ‘the 
|committee will control all exchange op- 
| erations, including those of Government 
| departments and the customhouses. For 
| Shipments which are made up to Oct. 17 
|®& sworn statement must be presented 
within eight days of shipment. To pay 
expenses of the control, banks will collect 
10 per mil on all purchases of foreign 
| currencies. Violation of the decree is 


punishable by a fine of 10 times the 
| amount involved. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





=" Oct. 12, Made Public Oct. 14, 1931 —= 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ............. $1,896,787.05 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Bee GOR ss sxo443,e nannde 978,086.25 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
Ree ror ree 2,204,887.53 - 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,567,983.03 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $6,647,743.86" 
Public debt receipts .......... 99,997.50 
Balance previous day ........ 490,267 646.20 


sb Mo unis actin ge ae $497,015,387.56 
Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ....... 


$19,367,705.96 
172,428.64 


Refunds of receipts ...... oece 253,060.00 
Panama Canal ........sseeeees 85,730.55 
All other . ° 815,845.17 

es ss noxedvssctaenndh conan $20,694,768.32 
Public debt expenditures ..... 1,186,571.50 
MOIOOe WHORE 6s vciascesssixncns 475,134,047.74 

OE ds sss vi-0e ho kavo tian $497 ,015,387.56 
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Checks on State Expenditures 
in California 


A A A A A A 


Budget System, Adopted as Pioneer Effort to 
Prevent Waste of Public Funds, Is Explained 
By Director of Finance of California 


By ROLLAND A. VANDERGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


INCE California is one of the first States 
in the Union, if not the pioneer State, to 
provide for a complete executive budget, 

it will be interesting to review briefly the de- 
velopment of the State budget. 

Prior to the year 1913 there were no Cali- 
fornia State budgets. Appropriations for va- 
rious State departments, institutions and 
agencies were secured by the presentation of 
arguments for such appropriations before the 
respective committees of the Legislature. State 
officers and interested parties with the great- 
est political influence secured for their re- 
spective activities she largest appropriations. 
Those having little political influence suf- 
fered. Appropriations for those having po- 
litical influence were often in excess of the 
amounts actually needed or that could legiti- 
mately be claimed for the support of such 
activities. 

+ + 

Under such conditions extravagance and 
waste were prevalent. State officers and 
others with less political influence had to be 
content with small appropriations which in 
many case were far from adequate to carry 
out properly the work of their respective 
agencies. There was no general considera- 
tion given to the entire expenditure program 
of the State with the desire of providing 
adequately for all necessary functions so that 
the public might best be served. 

With the creation of the State Board of 
Control in 1911 and continuing through the 
year 1921, came a period of informal budgets. 
The act creating the Board of Control pro- 
vided that the Board should submit a re- 
port 30 days before the meeting of the Legis- 
lature showing its recommendations for ap- 
propriations to be made by the Legislature. 
These reports or informal budgets, however, 
were not in detail and covered but 60 to 70 
per cent of the total actual State expendi- 
tures. 

All of these budgets, so-called, omitted pro- 
posed expenditures from special funds. 
Moreover,. during this period political in- 
fluence was still exerted to secure special 
appropriations in addition to amounts rec- 
ommended to the Legislature by the Board 
of Control in these informal budgets. In 
fact, prior to 1927 members of the Legisla- 
ture never had before them a complete pic- 
ture of what the State was expending in 
the operation of its various activities. 

Realizing that no government, either na- 
tional, State, county or municipal, can have 
an efficient administration unless it has es- 
tablished. and made use of a comprehensive 
budget and exercised budgetary control, cer- 
tain civic organizations in 1922 secured the 
adoption of an initiative measure providing 
for a State executive budget. The Common- 
wealth Club of Califofipia was one of the lead- 
ing* organizations in passing the initiative 
measure. 

The constitutional amendment providing ior 
the executive budget became effective in 1923. 
This provision is found in section 34 of the 
State Constitution. It reads as follows: 

+ + 

“The Governor shall, within the first 30 
days of each regular session of the Legis- 
lature and prior to its recess, submit to the 
Legislature, with an explanatory message, a 
budget containing a complete plan and item- 
ized statement of all proposed expenditures 
of the State provided by existing law or rec- 
ommended by him, and of all its institutions, 
departments, boards, bureaus, commissions, 
officers, employes and other agencies, and of 
all estimated revenues, for each fiscal year 
of the ensuing biennial period; together with 
a comparison, as to each item of revenues and 
expenditures, with the actual revenues and 
expenditures for the first fiscal year of the 
existing biennial period and the actual and 
estimated revenues and expenditures for the 
second fiscal year thereof. If the proposed 
expenditures for the ensuing biennial period 
shall exceed the estimated revenues therefor, 
the Governor shall recommend the sources 
from which the additional revenue shall be 
provided. 

“The Governor, 


and also the Governor- 





Bright Prospect 
for Hunting 
in Ohio 
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By 
J. W. Thompson 
Conservation Commis- 
sioner, State of 
Ohio 
HIO huniers this year will find more 
game in the field than at any time in 20 
years. Reports from all pheasant terri- 
tory show a great increase. There will be 
plenty of birds this year. 

Hungarian partridges in northern Ohio are 
well established. Rabbits, too, are plentiful 
The squirre! season has been very satisfac- 
tory to Ohio hunters. In all parts of the 
State there has been a good growth of nat- 
ural cover. Last year cover was short, due 
largely to the drought. 

The heavy cover will naturally make 
pheasants harder to kill as they will cling to 
the cover for protection, but I look forward 
to the best hunting season on pheasants and 
upland game in Ohio this Fall in many years. 

This should be good news for Ohio’s 500,000 
sportsmen whose license money is used for 
game production and law enforcement. 

During my hunting trips to Canada, to 
Maine and other game States, I have ob- 
served the success due to a game sanctuary 
system Sanctuaries or refuges provide 
breeding grounds and safety zones. They 
“preserve seed stock for the coming year. 
They prevent overshooting. 

The refuge pian is the secret of the great 
success in Pennsylvania in wild life produc- 

¢tion. A very definite refuge program is be- 
ing worked out by the Division of Conserva- 
tion based upon these recommendations. 1 
am advocating that refuges of from 500 to 
1,000 acres be set aside in each county. 

The overflow will keep the surrounding 
hunting territory restocked. Had such a plan 
been adopted sooner in Ohio this State would 
have been further advanced in game produc- 
tion and the sportsmen would have received 
more for their money. 


elect, shall have the power to require any 
institution, department, board, bureau, com- 
mission, officer, employe or’ other agency to 
furnish him with any information which 
he may deem necessary in connection with 
the budget or to assist him in its preparation. 

“The budget shall be accompanied by an 
appropriation bill covering the proposed ex- 
penditures, to be known as the budget bill. 
The budget bill shall be introduced imme- 
diately into each House of the Legislature 

y the respective chairmen of the committees 
naving to do with appropriations, and shall 
be subject to all the provisions of section 15 
of this article. The Governor may at any 
time amend or supplement the budget and 
propose amendments to the budget bill be- 
fore or after its enactment, and each such 
amendment shall be referred in each House 
to the committee to which the budget bill 
was originally referred. Until the budget 
bill has been finally enacted, neither House 
shall place upon final passage any other ap- 
propriation bill, except emergency bills rec- 
ommended by the Governor, or appropri- 
ations for the salaries, mileage and expenses 
of the Senate and Assembly. No bill making 
an appropriation of money, except the budget 
bill. shall contain more than one item of ap- 
propriation, and that for one single and cer- 
tain purpose to be therein expressed. 
«a 

“In any appropriation bill passed by the 
Legislature, the Governor may reduce or 
eliminate any one or more items of appro- 
priation of money while approving other 
portions of the bill, whereupon the effect of 
such action and the further procedure shall 
be as provided in section 16 of this article. 
Section 29 of this article is hereby repealed. 
In case of conflict between this section and 
any other portion of this Constitution, the 
provisions of this section shall govern, except 
that any item of appropriation in the budget 
act, other than for the usual expenses of the 
State, shall be subject to the referendum. 
The Legislature shall enact all laws neces- 
sary or desirable to carry out the purposes 
of this section, and may enact additional pro- 
visions not inconsistent herewith.” 

The Executive budget amendment to the 
California Constitution is recognized to be 
one of the outstanding pieces of legislation 
in the United States dealing with public fi- 
nances. 

In the first place, the legal authority for 
the budget is in the Constitution itself where 
it can not be easily dislodged or tampered 
with. Too often mere legislative acts pre- 
scribing executive budgets are so emascu- 
lated when they emerge from the Legisla- 
ture as to be rendered practically inopera- 
tive. 

The important features of the California 
budget amendment which I wish to empha- 
size are: 

First, it is mandatory that the Governor 
submit a complete budget to each regular 
session of the Legislature. 

Secondly, the Governor must recommend 
new sources of revenue if existing sources 
are inadequate. 

Third, in order to assyre proper considera- 
tion of the budget the constitutional amend- 
ment provides that “until the budget bill 
has been finally enacted,neither House shall 
place upon final passage any other appro- 
priation bill except emergency bills recom- 
mended by the Governor * * *.” 

Fourth, it is definitely stated that “no bill 
making an appropriation of money except 
the budget bill- shall contain more than one 
item of appropriation * * *.” 

+ + 

Fifth, in order that the Governor may 
possess full responsibility and may control 
to the largest degree the appropriation of 
money, “the Governor may reduce or elimi- 
nate any one or more items of appropriations 
of money while approving other portions of 
the bill * * *.” 

Sixth, in order that an incoming Governor 
may properly prepare his budget and have it 
in shape to present to the Legislature, it 
is provided that “the Governor-elect, shall 
have the power to require any institution, 
department, board, bureau, commission, offi- 
cer, employe or other agency to furnish him 
with any information which he may deem 
necessary in connection with the budget or 
to assist him in its preparation.” 

The budget submitted to the 1923 Legis- 
lature, which was the first budget prepared 
under the new law, was drawn up in such 
a way as to indicate budget recommendations 
aggregating only about 56 per cent of the 
actual expenditures for the period. Clearly, 
the provisions of the constitutional amend- 
ment were not carried into effect. 

The 1925 budget, the second one, made no 
recommendations as to expenditures from 
special funds It is true that statements 
concerning receipts and expenditures of cer- 
tain of these funds were appended to the 
budget document but were not included in 
any summary statements. “The recapitu- 
lation of estimated revenues and haidget rec- 
ommendations” showed budget recommenda- 
tions for the 77th and 78th fiscal years total- 
ling $103,430,275. The actual total expendi- 
ture from all funds for this period was $174,- 
425,044. 

The presentation of these two budgets in 
such a manner caused considerable confusion 
and gave rise to much controversy as to what 
actually was the total amount of State ex- 
penditures. Fortunately, the confusion and 
the adverse criticism was not of sufficient 
moment to overcome the favorable sentiment 
supporting the executive budget and cause 
its repeal. 

+ + 

The 1927 budget, to paraphrase the message 
it contained, struck out along new lines and 
frankly included every expenditure of State 
funds, thus removing all possible grounds of 
budget controversy and satisfying the budget 
requirements of the Constitution. Best of all, 
it provided for the people of the State, the 
taxpayers who pay the bills, complete knowl- 
edge of the cost of every activity of the State 
Government. The 1927 budget may be said 
to be the first relatively complete budget of 
the State of California. 

The policy of presenting a complete budget 
of all State expenditures was repeated in 
1929 and was continued, with amplifications 
and improvements, in the 1931 budget which 
has just been characterized in .the National 
Municipal Review as one of “the outstanding 
budgets in the United States.” 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


SAFEGUARDING PURITY 
OF MILK SUPPLIES 


Sanitary Researches of National Public Health Service Di- 
rected to Prevent Spread of Disease 


; In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By HUGH S. CUMMING 


Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury 


ROM the public health point of view 
one of the most important food Sup- 
plies is milk. This is so for two rea- 

sons: The first is that milk is generally 
considered to be about the most com- 
plete and cheapest food, and indispen- 
sable in the diet of children and invalids. 
The second reason is that milk may, if 
not properly safeguarded, be a most 
dangerous food, since the bacteria which 
cause a number of diseases frequently 
fatal to man may easily infect milk and 
grow in it to tremendous numbers. 


+ + 

It is the business of the local health 
officer to advise his city administration 
to pass a scientifically correct milk ordi- 
nance to protect the milk.consumers of 
his city against milk-borne diseases. 

However, until recently the science of 
milk sanitation has not been adequately 
taught in our medical courses and hence 
many health officers are without proper 
training in this subject. Therefore, it 
has come about that the majority of the 
city milk ordinances in the United 
States are defective and incapable of 
adequately protecting the citizens against 
milk-borne cisease. 

One of the most important functions 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice is research work upon all phases of 
the public health, including milk sani- 
tation. Another important function is 
advisory assistance to local health au- 
thorities in putting into practice the re- 
sults of such research work. 

The Office of Milk Investigations per- 
forms these two functions with respect 
to milk sanitation, and as follows: 

(1) It is determining the number of 
milk-borne outbreaks of disease occur- 
ring in the United States each year. 

(2) It is doing research work to de- 
termine the best methods of local milk 
control, and it is giving advisory assist- 
ance to State and local health officers in 
putting these methods into effect as uni- 
formly as possible. 

(3) It is making special studies of the 
efficiency of types of pasteurization ma- 
chinery which are widely used for the 
purpose of killing any disease bacteria 
which may have entered the milk. 

+ + 

To determine the number of milk- 
borne outbreaks of disease each year, the 
Office of Milk Investigations sends a 
questionnaire to each State health officer 
and to more than 800 city health au- 
thorities. The questionnaire enables the 
local health authority to report any 
milk-borne outbreak of disease in such 


a way as to indicate the size of the 
outbreak and the reasons for concluding 
that it was milk-borne. 

The reports for the last three or four 
years indicate a prevalence of approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 outbreaks per year. 
Among those occurring during the last 
several years is the Montreal, Canada, 
outbreak, during which over 5,000 per- 
sons contracted typhoid fever and over 
500 died. 

With reference to the second depart- 
ment of this work, the Office of Milk 
Investigations has perfected a standard 
milk ordinance which it is recommend- 
ing for passage by the individual Ameri- 
can cities. 

The ordinance is so designed that all 
milk sold to the final consumer must be 
labeled with a grade label «showing 
whether or not it has complied with all 
oi the requirements of the ordinance. 

+ 

Ts requirements of sanitation for the 

highest grade of pasteurized milk, 
namely, Grade A pasteurized milk, have 
been carefully worked out so as to afford 
the maximum practicable safety. The 
requirements of sanitation for the high- 
est grade of raw milk, namely, Certified 
and Grade A raw milk, are. such that 
these grades are as safe as raw milk 
can practicably be made, although they 
are not protected by the additional safe- 
guard of pasteurization. 

Grade B pasteurized milk, as defined 
in the standard milk ordinance, is milk 
which has been produced in a cleanly 
manner, but which has not been sur- 
rounded by quite all of the safeguards 
at the producing farms with which 
Grade A pasteurized milk is surrounded, 
and may have a somewhat higher bac- 
terial count when it reaches the pas- 
teurization plant in the city. 

However, Grade B pasteurized milk is 
required to be pasteurized just as care- 
fully as Grade A pasteurized milk, and 
its safety is relatively high, though not 
quite as high as that of Grade A paste- 
urized milk. It may be stated that Grade 
B pasteurized milk is reasonably safe, but 
that Grade A pasteurized milk is “doubly 
safe.” 

By the above system of labeling it is 
easy for the consumer to demand the 
maximum safety under a standard label 
of nation-wide significance. 

Thus far over 400 American communi- 
ties have adopted the standard milk 
ordinance plan of giving each consumer 
as much protection against milk-borne 
disease as he himself elects to demand. 


In the next of this series of articles to appear in the issue of Oct. 16, Dr. Cum- 
ming, Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury, will continue his 
discussion of the milk sanitation work of the United States Public Health Service. 


Cancer’s Origin in Chronic Irritation 
Possibility of Cures in Karly Stages 
By DR. BURTON T. SIMPSON 


Director, State Institution for Study of Malignant Deseases, Stategof New York 


ORE than 100,000 people die yearly in 
the United States from cancer, the ma- 
jority of deaths occurring between the 

ages of 40 and 60. 


Although cancer may originate in any tis- 
sue of the body, there are certain locations 
which are more subject to it than others, 
these locations usually corresponding to areas 
that are liable to chronic irritation. 


Cancer is the excessive uncontrolled growth 
of cells. Normally when the cells that make 
up an organ or tissue reach the adult stage, 
they take on some special activity for which 
they were formed. If some of these cells are 
subjected to chronic irritation and injury 
they react by again reverting to the growth 
stage and thus a tumor is formed. 

The tendency of cancer cells to spread to 
the neighboring tissues and to destroy them 
and also to enter blood vessels and be car- 
ried to distant parts of the body where they 
lodge and begin to grow, are properties which 
make cancer a serious disease. 

A number of investigators have tried to 
show that cancer is caused by a germ, and 
therefore that it is an infectious disease, but 
30 years of careful study by the most emi- 
nent cancer experts has failed to reveal any 
such organism. It is the consensus of peo- 
ple engaged in cancer research that this dis- 
ease is not infectious or contagious, but, be- 
cause of the tendency of cancer to become 
secondarily infected with ordinary germs, it 
often gives that impression. 

It has been mentioned that the disease 
originates from cells which have been chron- 
ically irritated. This often occurs on areas 
of the tongue irritated by ragged teeth. But 
as all persons with ragged teeth do not de- 
velop cancer, there must be some other factor 
in its origin. This factor is undoubtedly a 
property inherent in the cells to react to 
irritation by excessive growth. 

Cancer is not an acute disease and in the 
majority of cases is preceded by sufficient 
warning, which, if recognized and acted upon, 
will allow of its prevention or cure. The 
reason that, cancer is considered to be such 
a terrible disease is that persons neglect the 
early signs and allow the disease to become 
so extensive that cure becomes impossible. 
This is probably due largely. to the fact that 
cancer in its early stages is not accompa- 
nied by pain. It has been said that if early 
cancer was as painful as toothache, very few 
people would die from this malady for to 
obtain relief from the pain they would con- 
sult their doctor who would recognize the 
disease when it was in the curable stage. 

We may consider the disease under three 
headings: (1) Precancerous; (2) localized 


cancer; (3) extensive cancer. The precancer- 
ous stages are those of chronic sores, white 
patches on the mucous membranes, elevated 
pigmented moles, ulcerations, warts, scars 
from burns, lacerations and other similar ab- 
normal conditions. Localized cancer can be 
cured in the majority of cases by surgery, 
radiation, the application of high frequency 
electric currents or caustics. 


Since in the vast majority of cases ex- 
tensive cancer is past hope of cure, we/should 
bend our energy towards preventing it by 
removing all precancerous conditions. In ad- 
dition, we should make a great effort to 
recognize and treat cancer while it is still 
localized, and while we are still able to cure 
it. This is largely a problem for the patient 
and. can be accomplished by consulting a 
competent physician just as soon as any ab- 
normal growth or condition appears, a pro- 
cedure easy to follow when the abnormal con- 
dition is situated where the patient may 
recognize it, as on the skin, in the mouth, 
or in the breast. 


However, when the condition is located 
where it js not discernible by the patient, as 
for example in the stomach, throat or in- 
testines, it becomes necessary to employ an 
expert. It is therefore suggested that every 
individual over 30 have a periodic physical 
examination. A person’s birthday is sug- 
gested as a suitable time to go to the doctor 
and have a thorough examination. I believe 
that many precancerous and early cancer 
cases would be detected if this were a gen- 
eral practice. 

To prevent skin cancer, elevated pigmented 
moles, chronic ulcers and similar conditions 
should be removed. Cancer of the mouth 
and tongue is intimately associated with 
ragged, infected teeth. Any sore on the edge 
of the tongue caused by a sharp-edged tooth 
may become cancerous if the condition is 
not corrected. White patches on the tongue 
or lip due to smoking are sometimes fol- 
lowed by cancer. In these cases one should 
absolutely abstain from tobacco. Any lump 
in the breast of a woman past 25 years de- 
mands the immediate attention of a surgeon. 
Cancer of the wom® occurs if the great 
majority of cases in women who have borne 
children. There is an undoubted relation 
between tears, associated with childbirth, and 
the occurrence of cancer in this organ. 
Therefore, women who have borne children 
should insist upon a careful examination, and 
if any abnormality is found, it should be im- 
mediately repaired. Cancer often occurs in 
the rectum and is associated with alternate 
constitpation and diarrhea and not infre- 
quently with the appearance of piles. 
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JAMES K. POLK 


Presiden‘ of he Un'‘ed 3‘ates 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Abuses of Alibi as Defense 


in Criminal Cases 


Law to Prevent Defeat of Justice by Resort to 
Plea Often Supported by Perjury Urged by 
Attorney General of New York 


By JOHN J. BENNETT, JR. 


Attorney General, State of New York 


I’ THE last session of the Legislature an 
alibi bill, sponsored by me, was passed 

by the Senate but defeated in the Assem- 
bly. This bill was intended to eradicate onc 
of the most glaring abuses in the practice of 
the criminal law. 


Under the present procedure, an alibi is 
invariably a surprise to the prosecuting at- 
torney, who, no matter how diligent he may 
have been in the preparation of the State's 
case can not, under ordinary circumstances, 
anticipate the names, addresses and records 
of witnesses supporting this defense. While 
I do not affirm that every alibi is based on 
prejured testimony, I assert unequivocally 
that under our present system which permits 
the unrestrained use of this defense, the door 
is thrown wide open to perjury, with the 
result that justice is too frequently frus- 
trated. 

ye 


It is needless to recount the numerous trials 
held in recent months which have resulted in 
acquittals because of alibi defenses despite 
effective and courageous efforts to secure con- 
victions. I take it that the reason for these 
acquittals may be found in the fact that the 
prosecution, surprised at the trial by the 
introduction of alibi evidence, was unable in 
the cross-examination of the alibi witnesses 
to remove from the minds of the jurors the 
element of doubt engendered by the alibi. 


Recent sensational arrests.by the New York 
City police department, already climaxed by 
the return of several homicide indictments. 
cause one to wonder whether, on the trial of 
these indictments, the defense will be an 
alibi. The uncertainty surrounding these 
trials brings out in bold relief the condition, 
against the continuation of which, I pro- 
tested during the recent legislative session. 
I said then that the elimination of this un- 
certainty in criminal trials by the enactment 
of necessary legislation would result in effi- 
cacious and far-reaching reform. 


A law similar to the alibi bill which I 
proposed, has been successfully tried else- 
where, proving that the departure advocated 
by me was not the drastic innovation that 
some of the critics of the bill claimed it to be. 
In any event I do not see much merit in 
criticism of an innovation merely because it 
is an innovation, I think that all interested 
citizens will agree with me in my belief that 
if an unswerving devotion to precedent has 
devitaiized the enforcement of law, it is time 
to desert precedent and embrace reform. 


The alibi bill which I sponsored in the 
Legislature merely provided that in every 
criminal case the district attorney might 
move any time before trial for a bill of par- 
ticulars which, in the discretion of the trial 
court, would compel the defendant to set 
forth the names, post office addresses and 
residences of witnesses to be called if an alibi 
were to be the defense. Such information 
was to be furnished by the defense at a rea- 
sonable time before the trial. 


The information was to form the basis of 
an investigation by the district attorney of 
the character and reputations of the wit- 
nesses. It was further provided in the pro- 
posed bill that if the defense failed to pro- 
vide the district attorney with the names 
and addresses of the witnesses, the trial 
cougt, in its discretion, might grant the prose- 
cution a reasonable adjournment of the trial 
after the alibi witnesses had testified to en- 
able the district attorney to conduct an in- 
vestigation of the witnesses. 
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This bill is fair on its face I believe that it 
should be enacted in the next session of the 
Legislature. I can see nothing in the bill 
which would cause any fear to a defendant 
who has an honest abili. The bill is designed 
first to prevent perjury and second to elimi- 
nate the disadvantage under which the dis- 
trict attorney now labors because of the sur- 
prise nature of alibi evidence. 

A similar but much more drastic bill was 
adopted in Ohio in 1929 when the Code of 
Criminal Procedure of that State was re- 
formed and a number of major improvements 
ineorporated therein. A recent editorial in 
The Panel, the journal of the Association of 
Grand Jurors of New York County, indicates 
that since the adoption of the alibi defense 
reform in Ohio “the number of such defenses 
has been reduced to a minimum” with the 
result that “in a very short time the popular- 
ity of this mode of defense waned.” 


Quoting further from the editorial we find 
this significant statement: 

“Criminals as well as their lawyers seemed 
impressed with the fact that an alibi defense 
refuted in open court is worse than no de- 
fense at all. Moreover, the provision requir- 
ing that the prosecutor be served with notice 
not less than three days before the trial of 
the intention of the defense to claim an 
alibi, robbed this mode of defense of its most 
valuable quality, that is, the ‘surprise ele- 
ment.’” 

The experience of Ohio is the best refuta- 
tion of one of the objections made to the 
measure I sponsored, namely, that the bill 
jeopardized the rights of the defendant. It 
was also contended by opponents of the bill 
that in practice, alibi witnesses would be sub- 
jected to official persecution. The fittest 
answer to that objection is that under exist- 
ing laws the people are dependent upon their 
elected officials for honest, humane enforce- 
ment. The finest guarantee against official 
brutality or intimidation, is the resentment 
roused in the public mind by such tactics. 


+ + 


Again we must always remember, that as 
a complement to public indignation in these 
matters, we have here in New York State, a 
judiciary which again and again have re- 
versed convictions because of coercion of wit- 
nesses or defendants by public officers. For 
the reason that neither the public nor the 
courts will tolerate intimidation and for the 
added reason thet I believe such tactics are 
abhorrent to conscientious prosecutors, I am 
firmly convinced that there is no merit in 
this objection to the alibi bill. 

It is gratifying to note that in this opinion 
I have been sustained by the great majority 
of newspapers and journals which have seen 
fit to comment editorially on the alibi bill. 
Intelligent ‘opinion concurs in the belief that 


this “one hundred year old refuge of the 
criminal” should be subject to procedural 
control such as I have suggested. 


It seems to me that crime in the State of 
New York has reached such alarming propor- 
tions that no citizen can afford to be indiffer- 
ent to any program designed to attack this 
growing evil. If strengthening our Criminal 
Code and eliminating its weaknesses, will 
tend to secure effective law enforcement and 
I believe such will be the result, it is ineum- 
bent upon all to support the movement for 
reform. 

+ + 


We marvel at the insolence of the present 
day criminal. But we need not, for his con- 
tempt of the law in part, at least is attribut- 
able to his belief that the law is weak and 
ineffectual. We certainly can not expect the 
criminal to fear the punishment provided in 
the Penal Law, when he realizes that even if 
apprehended for the commission of a crime, 
countless absurd legal technicalities may be 
evoked in his behalf to thwart conviction. The 
threat of a prison sentence will never have a 
real deterrent effect, unless it is made actual 
by a system of swift and certain justice. Our 
approach to the attainment of the latter 
ideal, is to remove from the criminal law 
the archaisms with which it is now cluttered. 

+ + 

While granting that we all should jealously 
safeguard the fundamental guarantees of life 
and liberty, we need not in so doing go to the 
extreme of tolerating or defending every an- 
cient precedent merely because it is old. We 
must conceive the law to be an ever-growing 
organism reflective of the past, to be sure, 
but also expressive of the present. In real- 
izing that the law must adapt itself to ever 
changing conditions if it is to serve its true 
function of regulating the conduct and af- 
fairs of men, every interested citizen when 
confronted with outstanding weaknesses such 
as I have indicated, should support heartily 
the attempt that will be made in the next 
session of the Legislature to secure the enact- 
ment of remedial legislation. 


Need of Censorship 
of Government 
by Citizens 


Louis L. Emmerson 
Governor, State of Illinois 
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NE great reason why Government de- 
mands, and must have, the active inter- 
est of each one of us is that Govern- 
ment today bears about as much resemblance 
to that of 100 years ago as the modern air- 
plane does to the old horse-drawn vehicles. 
Government in those days was largely ad- 
ministrative. Duly elected representatives 
gathered together, and agreed on certain 
principles of human conduct, which they 
enacted into law; and, for the punishment 
of those who transgressed against those laws, 
they set up our courts. 


Government has long since ceased to be 
merely administrative, and has become 
largely creative. As population grew, and 
our great natural resources were developed, 
there arose many problems unknown to our 
forefathers. We began to demand more of 
life, and, in doing so, turned to government 
to do those things which were impossible by 
individual action. 

Millions upon millions of dollars were ex- 
pended in great construction programs, com- 
pared to which previous efforts paled to 
nothing. In that work, the State has been 
called upon to take a lead. It has assumed 
a thousand and one other functions unknown 
a century, ago, until today it not only pro- 
tects homes from molestation, but it protects 
health of its citizens against the menace of 
improper sewage, against the fevers, and 
against impure foods. 

It has set up standards which business 
must follow in production and marketing of 
its products. The coming of the giant cor- 
poration created the necessity for new agen- 
cies to stand as arbiters between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. Laws were enacted to 
protect the health of the factory worker and 
the miner. Other laws created commissioners 
for the control of railroads and public utili- 
ties, and so on in a long succession; until, 
today, government touches our daily life in 
a hundred ways that we hardly realize. In 
fact, government has become the biggest 
business in the State. 

The very size of government—its power for 
good or harm—is a vital reason why each 
citizen should awaken to a full realization of 
the necessity for active participation in com- 
munity and State affairs. 

Imagine for a moment that the State gov- 
ernment is a great corporation, and the citi- 
zen a stockholder with a heavy investment. 
Each day he scans the financial reports to 
see whether his stock has gone up or down. 
And he has a vital and personal interest in 
the election of those directors, upon whose 
good judgment and honesty the future of his 
investment depends. In the election of man- 
aging officers of that corporation, he is not 
concerned with religion, with race, with 
fraternal connections, or passing friendships. 
What he wants is efficient and honest ad- 
ministration, and the foresight to protect his 
investment. What he wants is results; and, 
when the day comes that results are missing, 
he sells out that stock, and makes another 
investment. 

The State itself is a great corporation, pay- 
ing dividends in health and safety; in the 
protection of homes and property. The 
county and village governments are subsidia- 
ries, working with the State. Citizens can’t 
sell them out, for they are a permanent part 
of their life. 1f conditions exist, which may 
properly be attributed to government, which 
in the citizen’s opinion are objectionable, it 
is not alone his privilege, but his obligation, 
to help remove those conditions. 





